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THE IMPORTANCE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY IN 
THE GENERAL SCHEME OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


By C. M. Purin 


VER since the birth of institutions of learning the study of 
foreign languages has always held an important place in the 
general educational scheme of all civilized nations of the globe. 
To eliminate this important discipline from the curricula of our 
schools in order to make room for some of the so-called “practical” 
disciplines—a demand which has been seriously raised here and 
there—would mean to slight deliberately the best interests of the 
commonwealth by weakening the fabric both of education and of 
citizenship. To be sure, the voice of the people is not to be ignored, 
for, after all, the foremost duty of every institution of learning is 
to serve the needs of the community, but the danger lies in the 
possibility of placing purely local interests above those of the 
nation. Furthermore this “voice of the people’—meaning the 
opponents to foreign language study—will be found to be coming, 
for the most part, from the ranks of the misinformed and the 
inexperienced. 
In the following an attempt is made to summarize briefly the 
most important reasons why the study of foreign languages must 
be considered indispensable in all schemes of popular education.' 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE AS A MENTAL AND LINGUISTIC 
DISCIPLINE 
A conscious and discriminating attitude towards languge can 
not be developed through work exclusively in the vernacular. 
‘This summary is based on the statement prepared by the foreign language 


departments of the University of Wisconsin. 
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The use of the mother tongue throughout the primary and gram- 
mar grades becomes quite naturally a subconscious process. 
When the pupil takes up the study of a foreign language, which in 
our country usually means in the High School, he gains a standard 
of comparison and is thus led to a discriminative and objective 
analysis of linguistic problems. Compared with subjects like 
history or the sciences, foreign languages afford a more definite 
(because more limited) material for study. Like mathematics, the 
foreign language necessitates close and orderly thinking, admitting 
no inattention or lapse of effort and calling for the highest degree 
of concentration. Foreign language study is a strict yet varied 
discipline. It demands the accumulation of basic principles and 
facts and their constant applications; it exercises both memory and 
powers of observation; it trains in readiness, accuracy, and 
thoroughness. The processes of thought are stimulated by con- 
stant demands upon the judgment. In no other field of intellectual 
training will there be found a combination of the same disciplinary 
qualities with the same richness of subject matter. The study of a 
foreign language brings about a better understanding and a deeper 
appreciation of the mother tongue in all of its linguistic aspects. 
It is a fact acknowledged by the teachers of English, that the pupil 
taking a foreign language usually acquires a grammatical mastery 
of English such as the student of English alone rarely possesses. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE AS A CULTURAL FACTOR 


The study of a foreign language develops sympathy and under- 
standing for the more fundamental aspects of the life and char- 
acter of foreign peoples. This sympathy and understanding are 
especially necessary in our country, in view of our composite 
population and our national tendency to underrate foreign achieve- 
ment. The greatest value of the study of a foreign language lies, 
accordingly, in its humanizing effect. It is the only road to the 
intellectual and soul life of ancient or modern people. It confers 
a citizenship with the world and a citizenship with the ages. It 
makes the individual a conscious part of the great human unity. 
It is a force for cosmopolitanism and the peace and progress of 
the world. It makes broader minded, and therefore better citi- 
zens of our republic. 




















FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE AS A PRACTICAL STUDY 


In this era of utilitarianism it may be well to point out also 
the “practical” features immanent in foreign language work. 
For the scholar and professional man the pursuit of advanced 
scholarship in almost any field today is impossible without a 
knowledge of at least one of the basic languages, German or 
French. The results of non-English European scholarship are 
immediately accessible only to those who can read the foreign 
language, since translations usually appear at a later date, and 
much valuable material which finds its way into dailies and 
periodicals is never translated. The knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage—even if it be only a reading knowledge—is thus of an 
immense advantage to the engineer, the medical man or those 
engaged in work dealing with sciences in general, such as research 
in Geology, Astronomy, Agriculture, Physics, Anthropology. In 
our commercial relations with other nations the knowledge of 
modern foreign languages becomes more and more imperative. 
Americans, as compared with educated Europeans, all too often 
find themselves at a serious disadvantage in international compet- 
itive activities on account of their unfamiliarity with foreign 
tongues. For the merchant and trader at home, particularly in 
cities with considerable foreign population, the ability to speak 
the foreign language is a great asset. Finally, for schools with 
limited means, foreign languages are “practical’’ subjects since 
they can be well and thoroughly taught without a high priced 
equipment (as to space and apparatus). Thus even in terms of 
dollars and cents the study of foreign languages—is quite worth 
while and a “paying” proposition. 

THE INADEQUACY OF TRANSLATIONS 


“One of the most notable characteristics of the life of con- 
temporary society is its international quality,” says a Russian 
writer. The days when humanity lived in groups, without the 
knowledge of what was happening at a few miles distance, are gone. 
The modern man is a citizen of the world. It is incumbent upon 
him, for economic if for no other reasons, to have at least a general 
knowledge of the potential energies, both material and spiritual, 
possessed by his neighbor. To do this, however, it becomes an 
absolute necessity to become familiar with the language of the 
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foreign nation. It has been frequently maintained that an insight 
into foreign life and culture can be equally well gained through 
English translations, without going through the cumbersome and 
time wasting process of foreign language study. Such notions 
are as erroneous as they are misleading. To study a foreign 
language does not simply mean to find vocabulary equivalents. 
In the large majority of cases there are no equivalents, since the 
concepts and the experiences associated with the foreign symbols 
are widely different from those of our own. In the words of Pro- 
fessor Dodge—a foreign language is not learned until the foreign 
words arouse a consciousness of the foreign groupings of experience. 
—And—no words, not even excepting scientific and technical 
terms, have absolutely fixed meanings. To learn a language then 
involves two distinct facts. It involves first some understanding of 
the foreigner’s experiences, and secondly, it involves an associa- 
tion between that experience and its conventional symbols. Now, 
one of the real advantages of studying a foreign language, like 
one of the advantages of foreign travel, consists in the widening 
horizon, the new view point, in a word, the new experiences we 
gain. The final and chief aim of foreign language study, there- 
fore, is to penetrate into the depths of the intellectual and psychic 
life of the foreign nation in all of its aspects and manifestations, 
which is surely as instructive and broadening as the study of the 
biological sciences or history or geography. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


It might be pointed out by the opponents of foreign language 
study that as far as the work in our lower schools is concerned very 
little of this final and higher ambition can be realized. Quite true. 
But the same argument will apply to any and all of the other 
disciplines. All we can attempt in our high schools is to lay a 
foundation upon which a later day structure may be erected. 
What valid reasons are there for the assumption that the study 
of History, Botany, Zoology, or Geography, for instance, should 
be of greater value to the pupil upon leaving the high school than 
the training received in a foreign language? The chief function 


2 Dodge, Raymond: School Artifice and Psychological Principle in Modern 
Language Instruction. Publications of the New England Modern Language 
Association, May 9, 1908, pp. 66-67. 
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of the American lower school is, after all, not to teach the pupil a 
specific trade or profession but to give him a broad and general 
training, and any school which omits foreign languages from its 
curriculum fails to fulfill its most sacred duty, viz., to transmit 
to our youth the key which unlocks the literary warehouse where 
the treasures of centuries and of ages are stored. 


WHEN TO BEGIN THE STUDY OF A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


The proposed—and in some parts of the country accomplished 
—reconstruction of both the common and high school courses, 
whether within the traditional educational framework or on 
the junior high school basis, can not fail to arouse the keenest 
interest among the teachers of foreign languages, modern as 
well as classic. With the introduction into the upper grades of 
differentiated courses (academic, industrial, commercial, agricul- 
tural, etc.), opportunity may be given to begin the study of foreign 
languages at an age more suitable for elementary linguistic disci- 
pline. The recommendation of the Committee of Ten (to the 
Nat. Educ. Asso. in 1894) that modern foreign languages be begun 
in the upper grades of our schools will then find the proper environ- 
ment for being put into practice, and the pupils will no longer be 
compelled to wait for this study until they enter the higher insti- 
tutions of learning. 

One of the saddest blunders of our present educational system 
is to postpone the study of a foreign language until our young 
men or women enter the high school or even the college. By this 
time the student has begun to specialize for his life’s work. He is 
interested pre-eminently in those studies which have a direct 
bearing upon his future career. To study the elements of a foreign 
language at this age means to many of them a disagreeable grind. 
In order to get to a point where the enjoyable part of the work 
begins—the foreign literature—he needs at least two years of 
elementary drill and one additional year of further study, and the 
student feels that too much of his valuable time (particularly in 
college) must be devoted to a study which promises comparatively 
scant returns, as far as his vocational interests and ambitions are 
concerned. Hence results that resentment which has been so 
frequently voiced, especially on the part of the students whose 
linguistic abilities are not very pronounced. 
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In the reorganized school system the pupil may begin to study 
a foreign language at an age when he is less self-conscious (and 
likewise less conscious of his surroundings), more willing to imitate 
freely, to memorize and to submit to mechanical linguistic drills. 
Having acquired a good pronunciation and a fair practical working 
vocabulary in the grades, the pupil upon entering the high school 
proper, will be prepared for a higher type of work. He will be 
introduced gradually to the literature of the foreign people and to 
the more advanced forms of written and oral reproduction. 
Pupils for whom high school education is to be culminal, will be 
thus enabled to derive from the study of a foreign language real 
practical as well as cultural benefits; practical in so far as they 
will be able to apply the knowledge of the foreign language in 
their daily pursuits, whenever and wherever necessary; cultural 
in so far as the pupils will have acquired the taste for good litera- 
ture and a standard of comparison of literary production, aside 
from having gained an insight into the intellectual and moral 
wealth of other peoples. 


Milwaukee, State Normal School, 
College Division. 








A FIRST COURSE IN SPANISH CONVERSATION 
IN COLLEGE 


By Carios CASsTILLo 


Assuming the advisability or even perhaps the imperative need 
of having a class in college devoted entirely to conversation in 
Spanish, what should be the scope of this class, its relation to 
other language classes in the curriculum, and what is the most 
efficient method of producing results? These questions will be 
discussed below in the light of the writer’s own experience. 

Object. Is it the immediate purpose of a class with a limited 
time, meeting, say, four times a week for twelve weeks or three 
times a week for eighteen weeks, to acquire fluency? Can a 
rather heterogeneous group of students be expected to speak the 
Spanish language fluently at the end of a semester? 

Evidently, no. It seems wiser to bend our efforts toward 
securing accuracy rather than fluency, scrupulous correctness of 
expression rather than garrulity. Many a student is found with 
what I should call a fatal facility in speaking the language, which, 
if unchecked from the very outset, becomes unmanageable and 
demoralizing. Such a specimen of student is indeed not rare in 
a conversation class, and it should be the painful duty of the 
teacher to discipline his enthusiasm, as it will be suggested 
through this article. 

Owing perhaps to lack of time in our college elementary 
courses, oral practice and phonetic drill are reduced to the 
minimum and are often encroached upon by the other require- 
ments of the course, such as reading, translating, and the various 
types of drills demanded by the grammar and the composition 
book. Whether this method is the best to prepare our American 
students or not, is outside of our present discussion, but the fact 
nevertheless remains that it is the one generally followed both in 
high schools and colleges. Let us assume for our purpose that a 
student has had the usual first year of Spanish, consisting, perhaps, 
of the elements of grammar, a reader, a first composition book, 
and some 200 pages of easy prose in addition. Our task in the 
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conversation class will be, first, to train the ear, second, to enlarge 
the student’s active vocabulary, and third, to enrich his fund of 
idioms. 

To train the ear. This is partly accomplished by the daily 
dictation, which may consist at first of isolated words. The 
following are suggested: those with the same spelling but of 
different accentuation, as, mumeré, numero, ntimero; termindé, 
termino, término; or those in which a diphthong is found con- 
trasted with the same or similar word without the diphthong, as, 
venia, and venia; gloria and gloria; varia and varia; words where 
a semi-consonantal element is likely to puzzle the ear, such as 
hielo, huevo, fuego, habituado, or words with striking assimilations, 
as conquistar, fingir, pongo, enviar; pairs of words in which the 
single r sound is contrasted with that of the double 7, pero and 
perro; caro and carro; hiero and hierro; words containing the two 
sounds, as carrera, herrero; and finally certain pairs of words 
which are often mistaken for each other, as cara and cada; modo 
and moro; coro and codo. No attempt has been made in the 
foregoing to exhaust the material in regard to dictating isolated 
words; the idea has been to point out the greater advantage of 
selecting words with a certain purpose in mind over the practice 
of dictating words at random. One could add for instance to 
the above lists words containing difficult diphthongs, as cuota, 
deuda, inicuo, or certain tripthongs as buey, iréis, etc. 

But the dictation of isolated words is of much less value to 
ear training than the dictation of words as they stand in a group 
surrounded by other sounds which react variously upon each 
other. One may begin with the smaller groups, such as article 
plus noun, preposition plus noun, as, los ratones; sin ojos; con 
gravedad; lo coloco; and gradually increase to the longer groups, 
el de la gorra verde; me lo dijo de broma; no se nos acerca; équé dta 
es hoy?; yo soy asi; un buen vaso, and the like, seldom if ever 
consenting to repeat other than the whole phonetic group, always 
examining the written exercise of the class and accounting for the 
various spellings found in each paper. As the class progresses a 
short anecdote may be dictated group by group and not word by 
word. Example: 

En Zaragoza / pedia un mendigo una peseta / a una mujer que 
iba por la calle//Negése la mujer a darle tal limosna, / y él dijo: / 
-Por esa falta de caridad / se ve uno precisado a trabajar. 
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To enlarge the active vocabulary. The student should be 
encouraged to make a conscious effort to enrich his fund of words, 
and to this end the study of synonyms and antonyms, derivatives, 
compounds, cognates, and similar words is of great value. Defini- 
tions or explanations in Spanish of certain words also furthers 
this end, and in order to facilitate this part of the work the 
student is required to prepare out of the text a number of useful 
words which he should be able to define or explain or use intelli- 
gently in an original sentence, availing himself of an all-Spanish 
dictionary, such as the Campano Ilustrado, El Pequettio Larousse, 
Calleja’s Diccionario de bolsillo. The results accomplished by the 
intelligent use at home of the unilingual dictionary are very 
gratifying. Let the word which occurs in the text be acontecer; 
we study the synonyms for this word, such as acaecer, suceder, 
pasar, ocurrir, and the nouns acontecimiento, sucedimiento, ocur- 
rencia, etc.; if we meet a word like arboleda, it will be defined as 
un lugar poblado de drboles, un bosque, una selva, etc. It goes 
without saying that the definitions are often inexact, even amus- 
ing, nevertheless the student is constantly encouraged to express 
the unknown in terms of what he knows. Not very long ago a 
student was puzzled by the word cola found in the text. “No, 
senor, no sé lo que quiere decir’ he muttered, but one of his class- 
mates begged to explain, “Es la parte sur de un caballo que corre 
hacta el norte.” Inexact, perhaps, but very graphic. In certain 
cases a student may show his understanding of a word merely by 
using it correctly in an original sentence, and this is often resorted 
to when synonyms and antonyms and definitions are out of the 
question. Thus the word in question was made clear by another 
student employing it in the following sentence: “El perro movia la 
cola cuando su amo llegaba.”’ Another said, “El caballo se espantaba 
las moscas con la cola.” 

Study of idioms. ‘The same process above outlined is extended 
to the study of idioms. One page of the text is more than suffi- 
cient for an intensive study. Such expressions as me da lo mismo; 
no lo eché de ver; no dié con lo que buscaba; etc., are explained 
respectively as, me es indiferente, no lo noté, no hallé lo que buscaba, 
etc. The most common idioms with dar and echar are also here 
passed in review and explained in easier or simpler words, and 


very special emphasis is placed on the use of the correct preposi- 
tion, 
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A word or two may now be added regarding the texts that 
have been found to be most suitable, and the actual arrangement 
or distribution of the work, assuming that the class meets four 
times a week. 

In the early stages of the course a very simple text such as 
Harrison’s Intermediate Spanish Reader, Giese’s Spanish Anec- 
dotes, or Hill’s Spanish Tales for Beginners is used, and the recita- 
tion hour is divided as follows: fifteen minutes of dictation, 
progressing gradually as suggested above; fifteen minutes devoted 
to the study of words and idioms encountered in the text; fifteen 
minutes devoted to a questionary on the text, and what is left of 
the hour is spent in explaining questions of grammar or in reading 
the lesson for the next day. The second day of the week the 
students are required to recite from memory the anecdote read 
and analyzed the day before, availing themselves of the synonyms 
and idioms studied and using exclusively indirect discourse in 
telling the anecdote. Care is exercised to use the idiom or ex- 
pression farthest from the English, even if a literal translation 
should happen to be idiomatic. Thus, out of the three possible 
constructions with the verb olvidar, the impersonal reflexive is 
preferred, se nos olvidé hacerlo, rather than olvidamos hacerlo, and 
in a dialogue in a store the customer will say me quedo con esta, 
rather than tomo esta. As the term progresses, the procedure is 
somewhat varied as follows: the first day of the week, a two or 
three page story is read, striking words elucidated by the methods 
mentioned above, the idiomatic constructions analyzed and com- 
mented upon, and certain grammatical points explained, such as 
the use of ser and estar, of the imperfect and the preterite, of the 
prepositions, especially para and por, and a reason asked for every 
case of subjunctive found in the text. Dictation gradually dis- 
appears from the program after the first four or five weeks. The 
pupil need not write down as often as before what is read to him, 
and much of this is due probably to his getting accustomed to the 
instructor’s voice. ‘The second day the story with all its trifling 
details is given progressively by the students, not with the very 
words of,the text and seldom with a direct quotation. On the 
third day each student brings to the class in writing a short 
anecdote or chascarrillo, either original with him or perhaps taken 
from sources which will be mentioned below. While the student 
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hands in for correction his anecdote, analyzed as has been already 
explained, he is, however, expected to memorize it and recite it 
before the class. On the fourth day the instructor discusses 
current events with the class, basing the discussion largely on 
La Prensa, a Spanish daily published in New York. The above 
program is adhered to in substance throughout the last six weeks 
of the course. 

It may be well to mention in conclusion, some of the texts 
which, because of their practical vocabulary, may be very useful 
in conducting a class in Spanish conversation: Harrison’s Inter- 
mediate Spanish Reader (Ginn & Co.) is very useful for the first 
few weeks of the course on account of its short, interesting selec- 
tions accompanied by questions, the text not being unduly 
simplified; Giese’s Spanish Anecdotes (Heath & Co.) will furnish 
the student with material that he can easily assimilate and recite 
from memory in class; Hill’s Spanish Tales for Beginners (Holt & 
Co.) offers longer selections which can be used in the second half 
of the course, and includes some easy poetry which the student 
may either memorize or paraphrase and comment upon; E/ 
Panorama (Parker School Press, Chicago) and La Prensa (New 
York City), especially the Thursday and Monday issues of the 
latter, have interesting material for conversation; Espinosa’s 
Elementary Spanish Reader (Sanborn & Co.) contains very well 
chosen folk lore selections and an intelligent questionnaire, and the 
several volumes of E/ folk lore espariol make excellent outside 
reading for the enthusiastic student. 


The University of Chicago. 








THE BOSTON AUTHORIZED LIST OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEXT-BOOKS 


By Joe, HATHAWAY 


For many years the writer has devoted a considerable amount 
of time to reviewing modern language books, with a view to 
determining whether they should or should not be recommended 
for use in the Boston schools. Teachers, authors, and publishers 
have so often asked why such and such a book was not adopted 
that it seems worth while to outline the procedure followed in 
placing text-books in modern languages upon the so-called 
“Authorized List.” The procedure is in general the same as for 
text-books in any other field. 

There is no intention in these remarks to set up or recommend 
any general scheme for passing upon the merits of text-books. 
This is a matter for each community to settle for itself. The 
issue however is one which cannot be dodged. Some method 
or standard must be established and it is the hope of the writer 
that some discussion may arise as a result of this paper and that 
the methods employed in other communities may be made known. 

The Authorized List is generally speaking a closed list. No 
book is placed upon it except for cause. It is also true that 
many excellent books, for one reason or another, fail of adoption. 
Some of the reasons will become apparent in the course of the 
following pages. ? 

Modern language books for use in high schools are first brought 
up before the Modern Language Council. This body is made up 
of the heads of departments or the principal teachers of modern 
languages in the various high schools. Books may be called to 
the attention of the council by anyone interested, generally 
however by publisher or teacher. Each book is assigned by the 
chairman to a committee of teachers, generally three. Each 
member of the committee is expected to furnish at the proper 
time a detailed written report stating fully why the work should 
or should not be recommended for adoption. These reports are 
read before the council, copies of the book are available for in- 
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spection, there is the fullest possible discussion. Some of the 
points discussed are the following: 

First, The physical make-up of the book. Is the binding 
strong? Is the color of the binding such as to be easily soiled? 
Is the stitching such that leaves will very easily be torn out? 
Is the paper of good quality? Is the type large and clear? As 
the life of a book in active service is generally reckoned at from 
five to seven years, all of the questions indicated above are of 
importance. 

Secondly: The cost of the book. Schools are strictly limited 
in their expenditures. There is little opportunity for buying a 
small number of books as an experiment to find out how usable 
they actually are. It is expected that when books are once 
bought, they will be used until worn out. The accumulation of 
books occasionally or seldomly used, or never used after the first 
year or two, is prevented so far as is humanly possible. Books 
which simply duplicate books that are already on the list, 
albeit in better form, have scant chance of adoption. Of two 
new books that cover about the same ground, other things being 
equal, the cheaper book will be chosen. A book may fill the bill 
in every particular but unless it is wanted for immediate use in 
at least one school, it is dropped from consideration for the time 
being, but may be considered at a later time, when its use is 
possible. 

Thirdly: The content of the book. The material contained 
in any text-book is carefully examined as to its method of presen- 
tation, degree of difficulty, interest, and general suitability for 
school use. There is no attempt to adopt books for the exploita- 
tion of any particular method nor to state the specific method to 
be followed with any given book. Such points are left to the 
commonsense of the teacher. Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar 
—the larger edition—is generally considered to be a good book 
and has long been on our list. An experienced teacher who 
knows the book by heart may find it desirable to use it for teach- 
ing a class according to the direct method. Such a teacher might 
get good results with it. There would be no point in forbidding 
its use for this purpose, or the use of “‘Chardenal,” and still less 
point in recommending either one of them specifically for use in 
teaching the direct method. 
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An effort is always made to determine as accurately as 
possible the year of the course for which each book is suitable. 
From the pedagogic point of view this may not appear to be a 
point of great importance. The use of any book in the high 
school is controlled by the heads of departments, who are always 
experienced teachers. From the practical point of view it is a 
matter of great importance in preventing the adoption of a 
disproportionately large number of books for any particular stage 
of the pupil’s progress. 

As to the matter of interest, there is little to say. The 
writers of language text-books in the last few years have made 
such efforts to present material which will awaken the interest of 
the pupil, and the publishers have done so much in the way of 
illustrations, that the dull or uninteresting text-book, even in 
foreign grammar, is now the exception. 

The last of the points mentioned above, “‘general suitability,” 
is hard to define. It might better, perhaps, be called “specific 
unsuitability.”” A book may be a splendid piece of work in every 
way and yet contain material, which for one reason or another 
renders it undesirable. Such matters have to be judged in the 
light of local conditions. Books which contain statements offen- 
sive to the reasonable religious or racial views of school children 
or their parents are not under any consideration admitted into 
the Authorized List. All books are searchingly examined with 
this point in mind. An objection of this kind brought forward 
by a teacher, will, if found valid, prevent the recommendation of 
the book. It is only fair to say that very iew books have beén 
excluded on this ground. It is also only fair to say that a very 
little “‘editing” of the offensive passages would usually remove 
all cause for objection and increase the use and sale of the book. 

In this connection, we may call attention to the fact that 
reading books that are intended for use in both high school and 
college need very careful editing in order that selections, beautiful 
in themselves and perfectly suitable for mature students, but 
obviously unsuitable for reading in large high school classes, may 
be omitted. There is no desire to be foolishly or excessively 
finicky in this respect, and only one or two books have been 
rejected in recent years as containing material unfit for reading in 
high schools. 


‘ 
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The last point to be considered here is accuracy. Accuracy 
in statement of fact is the usual thing. The author or compiler 
must do his work well, and accuracy in proof reading is another 
consideration. A few errors in spelling or accentuation are 
almost unavoidable. Recently, however, in reading a book for 
advanced classes, I found some seventy typographical errors. 
Since the book is for use with advanced pupils, this fact would 
not prevent its recommendation. A few years ago a book for 
beginners was submitted to me. It was a pretty good book, but 
in the first ten pages there were some fifty mistakes of one kind 
or another. Being a book for beginners, it received no further 
consideration. 

After the book has been reviewed and discussed, the question 
of recommending it for adoption is put to vote. If there are no 
objections, and if even one teacher expects and intends to use it 
as soon as it becomes available, and can show that the book is 
really needed in his or her classes, it is recommended for adoption. 

The list of recommendations made by the council is then 
passed upon by the text-book committee of the Association of 
Head-Masters. While their examination of the books is not so 
thorough as that made by the council, yet the list is carefully 
scrutinized in the light of any additional information in their 
possession and with an eye to the needs of the different branches 
of instruction in the high schools. The list then goes to the 
Board of Superintendents. 

The disposition on the part of the Superintendents is to 
assume that the teachers have done their work carefully; that 
they know what books they want; and to accept and pass their 
recommendations. Yet a copy of every book recommended must 
be in their hands. Every book is examined by them. In case 
of any doubt or suspicion the book is subjected to a further 
exhaustive examination. The recommendations accepted by the 
superintendents are incorporated in the Authorized List and the 
books become available for use. As a matter of fact the book 
really has to run the gauntlet a fourth time, for additions to the 
Authorized List have to be finally approved by the school com- 
mittee, but this is, in the nature of things, largely a matter of 
routine. 
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Books desired for use in the intermediate schools are examined 
by a council composed of representatives from the high schools 
and the principal teachers of modern languages in the inter- 
mediate schools, with the advice and coéperation of the Super- 
visor of Modern Language Work in the Intermediate Schools. 
The subsequent procedure is similar to that already outlined as 
followed in the case of books recommended for the high schools. 

The procedure outlined above may seem unduly elaborate. 
It has its disadvantages. In general, books may be added to the 
Authorized List at only one time during the year. Books author- 
ized become available for use only at the beginning of the following 
year. It is at times maddening, when ordering more books, not 
to be able to get copies of a new and better book, instead of 
loading up with a further supply of a text already on the list. 
On the other hand, however, under the present system there is 
undoubtedly greater economy, less accumulation of new and 
“taking” books, which exemplify fads but may prove undesirable 
for continuous use; the possibility of getting almost any desired 
text-book, even though at a later date than many of us might 
wish; and finally the assurance that no book can find its way 
into the schools which might be considered offensive on moral, 
religious or racial grounds, thus arousing the antagonism of 
citizens and causing unnecessary and adverse criticism of the 
school teachers and school authorities. 


Boston, Mass. 








THE NEW FRENCH UNIVERSITY 





By EvIzABETH WALLACE 


In the months of February and March, 1918, there appeared 
a series of articles in the French paper l’Opinion signed by the 
collective name Les Compagnons. The variety of their style 
proved that they did not emanate from a single pen, but their 
unity of purpose showed that they were born of the same inspira- 
tion. These articles were the first expression in print of an 
organized movement for a wholesale reform of the educational 
system of France. They awakened deep and widespread interest 
and provoked many replies. Recently the articles have been re- 
edited and printed in book form together with a collection of 
letters from eminent university men commenting upon the plan 
of reform (l’Université Nouvelle, par ‘‘Les Compagnons’’ Paris 
Librairie Fishbacher, 1918). 

As one closes the book after the first hurried reading one is 
stirred by a renewed realization of the indomitable, undying 
spirit of young France. One sees again the statue of Danton on 
the Boulevard St. Germain, not far from the university quarter, 
whose vigorous élan typifies the unafraid spirit of youth as voiced 
in its inscription, “De l’audace, encore de l’audace et toujours de 
l’'audace.” For it certainly requires boldness to attack that 
marvellous Napoleonic structure, the French University System, 
a system so mechanically perfect that it has almost eliminated 
spontaneity and freedom, which has continued to turn out scholars 
and men of action simply because the eternal fire is impossible to 
quench, especially when it burns in a French soul. 

Who are these bold Compagnons; what do they propose to do, 
and why and how? And will they succeed? 

They are young university men, candidates for higher degrees, 
instructors, assistants who while fighting in the front line trenches, 
had time and energy to think of the future of the beloved land 
they were defending from the invader. War has made them see 
the past with clearer vision; war’s dangers and griefs have 
matured their minds without daunting their courage. They have 
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seen the faults of the past and they are determined to change 
what ought to be changed. They are young men who have 
fought side by side with the peasant, the carpenter, the shop- 
keeper, the Calvinist, the Catholic; facing the same dangers, the 
same foe. They have felt within themselves the same soul, the 
soul of France and they have discovered the secret of unity, that 
it is made up of many elements working towards one end. They 
have found again what they had almost lost, faith. 

In their manifesto they outline with fearless clearness the 
defects of the present educational system. They touch the root 
of the matter when they say, “Everything emanates from Paris. 
Everything goes back there, unceasingly, inexorably, with auto- 
matic fatality. Paris prepares professors. Paris decides curricula 
and administrative policy. Parisian politicians vote the meagre 
budgets. And the ambitions and efforts of the most brilliant 
students and professors turn back to Paris.””’ The result has been 
that Paris has become apoplectic and the rest of France is in an 
anaemic condition. They propose to cure the malady not by 
the popular old-fashioned remedy of bleeding but by establishing 
healthy circulation. They advocate the common school (école 
unique) which shall be free to all, and obligatory to the age of 
fourteen. At present a child may leave school at the age of 
eleven. The program of study must be adapted to the prevailing 
industry or dominating character of the locality in which the 
school is situated. Upon this common school system, whose 
certificate by the way will be a pre-requisite of suffrage, is to be 
built the New University. It is recognized that the great majority 
of young people will have to go to work upon leaving the école 
unique. The State must provide means by which they may 
learn a trade and receive proper support while they are learning 
it. This, Les Compagnons recognize as a comparatively simple 
problem for it has already been worked out in Switzerland, in 
Holland, and in Germany where, before the war 500,000 young 
apprentices passed the annual examination entitling them to 
positions as skilled workmen. It might be noted in passing that 
in France a plan for a law providing for vocational training was 
introduced in the Chamber of Deputies in 1905 but was not acted 
upon. Viviani tried in 1917 to introduce another but no one has 
heard much about it. 
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The New University then, is for the minority, for those who 
enter the professions or who seek a purely cultural education. 
It has a new doctrine, a new spirit. The old University made 
brains, not men. The New University recognizes that physical 
and spiritual training too is indispensable for the men of to- 
morrow; for the men of tomorrow have a problem to solve, the 
problem of production. To solve it they must know the relation 
of thought to life. The task of the New University will be, not 
to fill men’s heads with facts but to open their minds. It gives 
a new definition to culture as “a sort of intellectual health which 
gives balance to the mind and the power to master a subject.” 
It is to be a higher education that must not be above educating. 
It will have a triple function to perform. It will prepare for 
teaching and for the learned professions. It will encourage scientific 
research. It will make the results of scientific research available, 
popularize science in the best sense. 

But Les Compagnons are not satisfied by mere phrases. After 
proclaiming the doctrine of the New University they tell us by 
what means it is to accomplish its mission. The evils of the old 
structure are, they point out, the centralization of administra- 
tion, preparation, equipment, preferment, in Paris; the utter lack 
of close relationship between the numbers of different faculties 
and hence no intelligent codperation; the absence of any group 
spirit among students. ‘How removed we were, they exclaim, 
from the life of the English colleges and the American univer- 
sities!” To remedy these evils they propose a rénovation totale, 
first by the organization of a corporation made up of representa- 
tives of the teaching body who will coéperate practically and 
with power with the different administrative councils. These 
corporations already exist without power in the form of friendly 
associations known as Amicales. By recognizing the Amicales 
officially and combining them with the existing administration, 
the teaching force would have a definite voice in educational 
policies. 

Second, they propose the creation of regional universities 
which shall have curricula adapted to the demands of the region 
in which they are situated. For instance the Universities of 
Bordeaux and Montpellier will emphasize linguistics; Lille, social 
and industrial studies and so on. This emphasis had already 
been made at Nancy and at Lille. 
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Thirdly, the corporations must be in intimate touch with 
religious bodies, with public service organizations, and with the 
parents. And, fourthly, there must be a Head of Public Instruc- 
tion who will not be a political appointee but who will have a 
permanent tenure of office and thus have a chance to work out a 

definite policy. These in brief outline, are some of the details of > 
the reforms proposed. 

Will they succeed? As you read some of their names, young, 
well-known names, professors of modern languages, philosophers, 
a poet, a young Senator, a vigorous progressive mayor, you are , 
struck by the variety of minds that have felt this new breath of 
life. Their boldness, their independence, their passion for truth, 
their desire to build from within out, their tolerance for all 
opinions that bespeak progress, above all their emphasis on the 
necessity of universal coéperation, prove their wisdom and their 
energy. Let them give their own answer as to their ultimate 
success. It lies in the following challenge which in February, 
1918, while awaiting the order to advance on the foe they launched 
to those behind the lines: “In the midst of war, Colleges and 
Universities, competitive examinations, uniform courses of study, 
redoubtable inspectors, you become for us only the symbols of 
the old order. These terrible years have revealed to us the 
melancholy weakness of a system that impoverishes. And we 
shall not return from the front to submit to it!” 








The University of Chicago. 




















RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATIONS FOR APPROVAL FOR 
ORAL CREDIT; THE LICENSING OF TEACHERS 
OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


By W. R. PRICE 

NDER this title there appeared in the January, 1917 issue 

of the Modern Language Journal an account, by Professor 
W. C. Decker (New York State College for Teachers), of the 
system of written and oral examinations of modern language 
teachers in the State of New York. The statistics, in part incor- 
rect, were secured by Professor Decker from the files of the State 
Education Department. It seems to me that it may be of interest 
to readers of the Journal and perhaps to some State Education 
Departments to have the entire, correct statistical information 
concerning these examinations from the time of their inception 
in October, 1915, to the present date. These examinations are 
held twice a year, in October and in April. The candidate must 
secure at least 60% in the written examination and must, in 
addition, satisfy the Inspector, in the oral examination and the 
teaching test, that the minimum requirements as to pronunciation 
and fluency in the oral use of the foreign language and in modern 
methods of teaching are met, before approval by the State Educa- 
tion Department is issued. It should be said here that the papers 
for the written examination scheduled for April of each year are 
sent, on application, to all colleges and universities for the use of 
candidates for graduation in June following this date. Some of 
these candidates are looking forward to teaching in New York 
State; others are subjected to the examination by the professors 
in charge merely that an extra-mural test with standardized rating 
may be applied to them. 

It will be noted that there is wide variation in the per cent of 
the papers written accepted by the Department; also that the 
per cent passing in Spanish from October, 1917 to October, 1919 
is rather large. The first fact is explained by a variety of causes, 
such as variation in the difficulty of the examinations (they are 
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made out by committees appointed by the State Examinations 
Board), variation in the standard of rating, character of the appli- 
cants (whether they are from the larger and better schools or from 
the smaller and poorer schools, or whether they are experienced 
teachers or candidates for graduation from college, etc.). The 
second fact is explained readily enough by saying that the Span- 
ish papers were ‘farmed out’ up to October 1919, many of them 
were passed undeservedly, measured by the same standard as the 
French and German teachers, especially in April, 1919. This 
discrepancy has since been attended to, as will be seen by the 
statistics for October 1919. 

In his article, Professor Decker raised the question as to how 
greatly this sytem of licensing teachers had improved the char- 
acter of the teaching and the resultant product, the pupils’ mastery 
of the subject. There is no doubt whatever that the general level 
of modern language teaching in the State has been raised con- 
siderably, but the problem has been complicated by the collapse 
of German in our schools and the introduction of Spanish. Before 
the war about 75% of the pupils in the State enrolled in modern 
language courses were studying German; the rest, French (for 
the number taking Spanish in secondary schools was negligible). 
Since the collapse of German, the number of pupils electing French 
has increased considerably, while the gain in Spanish is very small 
in up-State schools (the increase in Spanish is confined almost 
wholly to New York City, where now, mirabile dictu, over 25,000 
pupils are enrolled in Spanish, about 20,000 in French, while 
Latin comes third with about 15,000). Undoubtedly German was 
the best taught of all foreign languages in the State of New York 
when public sentiment, fanned into a flame of white heat against 
everything German, threw it bodily out of our schools. This is 
not the time or the place to enter into a discussion as to the justi- 
fiability of the ostracisim of the German language (students of 
history know that Latin was forbidden in Carthaginian schools at 
the time of the Punic wars!), but the fact that modern language 
teaching is now in a veritable slough of despond is worthy of note: 
we are, in reality, just where we were twenty years ago, in the 
matter of the special preparation of modern language teachers. 


Statistics follow:— 
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Number} Number |Per Cent} Number |Number | Number 
Date Written | Accepted| Accepted] Accepted|Accepted| Accepted 
60-74 | 75-89 | 90-100 
Oct. 1915... .|French 70 52 74.2 17 18 17 
Oct. 1915... .|German 142 78 54.9 45 23 10 
Apr. 1916... .|French 30 34 61.8 19 10 5 
Apr. 1916... .)|German 129 67 Ce | 38 21 8 
Oct. 1916... .|French 38 28 73.6 4 14 10 
Oct. 1916... .|German 96 51 a3: 32 15 4 
Apr. 1917... .|/French 90 56 62.2 38 12 6 
Apr. 1917... .|German 144 122 84.7 37 48 37 
Oct. 1917... .| French 42 24 57.0 13 8 3 
Oct. 1917... .}German 79 41 51.8 21 14 6 
Oct. 1917... .|Spanish 16 12 75 5 7 ee ses 
Apr. 1918... .|French 94 54 57.4 30 13 11 
Apr. 1918... .|German 92 60 65.2 32 18 10 
Apr. 1918... .|Spanish 17 15 88.2 3 7 3 
Oct. 1918... .|French 36 18 50 6 7 S 
Oct. 1918... .|German 9 4 44.4 2 2 
Oct. 1918... .|Spanish 5 4 80 1 3 wary 
Apr. 1919... .|French 74 46 62.1 22 17 7 
Apr. 1919... .|German 32 27 84.3 6 10 11 
Apr. 1919... .|Spanish 25 23 92 6 14 3 
Oct. 1919... .|French 94 29 30.8 9 8 12 
Oct. 1919... .|German 6 > 83.3 en 9 
Oct. 1919... Spanish 16 7 43.7 2 3 2 
State Department of Education, 
Albany, N.Y. 

















THE REAL KNOWLEDGE OF A FOREIGN COUNTRY 
(Continued) 





By Livian L. STROEBE 


Il 
GEOGRAPHY 

The time assigned to the study of geography is the first half 
of the first semester. This means that really one-fourth of the 
time of the whole course is devoted to the study of this subject, 
which may seem too much in comparison with the time given to 
the other subjects. However, a great many topics which are 
taken up here in connection with geography will have to be 
referred to later on, especially in studying history, economics, and 
art; and almost any other subject presupposes a certain knowl- 
edge of “‘Land und Leute.’’ Geography does not only mean 
“bounded on the north,’’ but as we understand it here, concerns 
besides the location of boundaries and cities, the relation of 
physical features to living things, to industry and agriculture and 
to the chief institutions of the country. The students are to 
find out how the country has been influenced in its development 
by geological formation, by climate, by conditions of intercourse 
with other nations, by the coal or minerals which are found in 
certain parts. Then the development of cities is to be studied 
carefully, which means some information about art and archi- 
tecture; the castles of the nobility, the life of the peasants, their 
houses and their costumes and the like. 

The first step in geography is, of course, a close study of the 
map, of the boundaries, the mountains and the most important 
rivers, cities, etc. In order to show that students really know 
where rivers, cities, etc., are located they should be able to draw 
a simple outline map on the blackboard from memory. Excellent 
suggestions for this kind of work will be found for French in the 
booklet The roofed square Paris method, and for German in Sketch 
Map of Germany, both pamphlets being published by the Cramer 
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Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. There is no such book available 
just now for Spain and South America; but it is very easy to 
follow the suggestions in those pamphlets in connection with the 
study of other countries. Excellent material for the study of 
South America will be found in the monthly bulletins of the Pan- 
American Union, Washington, D. C. The bulletin is published 
in a Spanish edition, it is splendidly illustrated and devoted to 
the progress and development of the twenty-one republics of the 
two Americas. 

In studying the geography of any country, a map showing 
boundaries, mountains and rivers is the foundation; but as a rule 
a separate map will have to be drawn for each subject considered. 
Such graphic representation is a great help to clearness in memo- 
rizing facts. Industrial districts, density of population, railroad 
and steamship connections, distribution of Protestants and 
Catholics and other economic facts are retained in memory better 
after they have been drawn by the students in separate little 
outline maps. Almost every geographical and economic fact can 
be so represented. After the mountains and rivers, the political 
divisions may be taken up. It is important that the students 
should be familiar with the old provinces and divisions of France, 
Germany and Spain, the names of which occur constantly in 
history and daily life. Having been formerly separate countries 
with different languages and different customs, their unification is 
an achievement of comparatively modern times. Today the 
deep-rooted racial differences and the differences in dialect and 
customs have by no means disappeared, especially among the 
peasants and the uneducated classes. The inhabitants of two 
neighboring provinces in these old European countries even today 
will show more of such differences than could be found between 
the inhabitants of the Atlantic and the Pacific coast in the United 
States, though the latter are separated from each other by a 
whole continent. In France, Picardy, Normandy, Brittany; in 
Spain, Andalusia, Castile, Aragon, the Basque provinces, are 
terms used constantly. It is unnecessary for the students to 
learn the numerous modern departments into which those coun- 
tries are divided, as long as they know the names of the old divi- 
sions. 

The next step after the political divisions might be maps 
about the various economic facts. For instance, an economic 
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map of France might be drawn which would show in what dis- 
tricts wine is grown, where agriculture is the most important 
source of income, where the industrial districts are and where 
the different centres of special industries are located. The students 
will discover that the great manufacturing districts are situated 
in those regions where coal and minerals are found. Another map 
might show the density of population, and this fact again is closely 
related to the location of industrial districts. Plenty of valuable 
information on these and on other points might be found for 
French in La France, Géographie illustrée (Collection Larousse), 
and for German in A. Sach, Die Deutsche Heimat (Waisenhaus, 
Halle). 

Some phases of the educational system can also be shown in 
maps. There might be a map, containing the sixteen educational 
districts of France with their universities, or the twenty-two 
university cities of Germany, or the ten universities of Spain and 
those of South America. 

The study of the foreign cities may take up considerable 
time. For each city there must be a few well chosen pictures 
and photographs on hand; not too many though, because the 
students are to remember and recognize each picture. The 
description of a foreign city can not be well done by the students 
without some preliminary training. They usually will tell you 
that the city is very picturesque and romantic, whatever that 
may mean, and these two adjectives cover a great deal of ignor- 
ance. Therefore, just an outline of the development of architec- 
ture will have to be given and this will be found a great help in 
studying the important buildings of European cities. But this 
outline should not be theoretical information with a great many 
technical terms. The best way, it seems to me, is to choose 
three or four representative buildings from each architectural 
period and let the students find out for themselves the most 
important characteristics of each. Very few technical terms will 
be necessary and they can be written on the blackboard by the 
instructor. A general rapid survey of the development of French 
architecture might be shown, with the abbey churches of Mont 
St. Michel and St. Etienne and the cathedral of Avignon as the 
oldest forms. Then the cathedrals of Bourges and Chartres, or 
Notre Dame de Paris and the cathedral of Amiens, the churches 
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of St. Quen and St. Maclou at Rouen might give an understanding 
of the wonderful French Gothic, in its development from the 
early to the rayonnant and flamboyant period. The Tuileries, 
the Luxembourg, the town hall at Lyons show the Renaissance 
architecture. The classical revival produces buildings like the 
Arc de Triomphe, the Invalides and the Madeleine in Paris. 

Before studying the German cities and their most important 
buildings, students will find for themselves the characteristics of 
the different periods of German architecture. The Michaels- 
kirche at Hildesheim, the cathedral at Speier and the Kaiserhaus 
at Goslar give a good idea of the romanesque period. As repre- 
sentative buildings of the gothic style one might choose the 
cathedrals of Cologne and of Ulm, Strassburg or Freiburg, the 
Marketplace in Liibeck and the Marienburg in West-Prussia. 
The Renaissance is well represented in the Otto-Heinrichs-Bau of 
the castle of Heidelberg, the Pellerhaus in Niirnberg, and the 
Rathaus in Bremen. Buildings like the Zwinger in Dresden, 
Sans-Souci in Potsdam and the Friedrichsbau of Heidelberg castle 
show the baroque style very well. The period of neo-classicism 
is illustrated by the Brandenburger Tor in Berlin, and the Propy- 
laen in Munich. Excellent pictures of these buildings can be 
bought from the Neue Photographische Gesellschaft, Berlin, and 
in a much larger size in the Seemann collection. 

In the same way, before studying the cities of Spain, students 
ought to become familiar with the Mosque of Cordova, the 
Alhambra of Granada and the Alcazir of Seville as representative 
monuments of the Moorish style. The cathedrals of Toledo, of 
Burgos, of Seville, show the best that gothic art has produced in 
Spain. The work of the early renaissance and plateresque period 
of ornamentation can best be studied in the city hall of Seville, 
the Alcazar of Toledo, and particularly the facade of the univer- 
sity of Salamanca. Of the late Renaissance and the stern Herera 
style, the Escurial is typical. 

In order to test the students’ understanding of the subject, 
they should be shown pictures of buildings they are not familiar 
with and they should be able to decide approximately to which 
style and to which century they belong. 

It is by no means a waste of time to give one whole recitation 
to a detailed description of one of those cities which have pre- 
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served their medieval characteristics. Those old cities with their 
moats, walls, gates, fortifications and narrow, winding streets 
are beloved by artists and poets, by historians and simple tourists, 
and in each country there are a few which still convey to the 
student the idea of a medieval city. In France one might choose 
either Carcassonne, Aigues-Mortes or Avignon; in Germany, 
Rothenburg in Bavaria preserves the charm of the middle ages 
better than any other city; in Spain, Toledo has kept its city 
walls, old houses and narrow streets. Illustrated books on those 
cities are not difficult to find. The French collections Les villes 
d’art célébres and Petites Monographies des Grands édifices de la 
France, both published by Henri Laurens, Paris, give good illus- 
trations and descriptions. Rothenburg has a beautifully illus- 
trated monograph by Toni Bogner (Miinchen, Piper). Among 
the charming little books of the collection E/ Arte en Espana, good 
pictures and good Spanish introductions can be found, for instance, 
La catedral de Burgos, La casa del Greco, Real palacio de Madrid, 
Sevilla, Alhambra, el Escorial, etc. The great temptation is to 
have students use books written in the English language because 
these books happen to be well illustrated; but it is well worth 
while for the instructor to find and purchase books in the foreign 
language. However, the pictures in those English books should 
be utilized, especially for the study of Spain and South America, 
as it is more difficult to procure pictures from these two countries 
than it is from Germany and France. There are several books 
of travel which contain reproductions of charming water color 
sketches, large enough for class use. For South America, 
Argentina, painted by Koebel (78 full page illustrations in color), 
and South America, painted by A. S. Forrest; described by 
Koebel (75 full page illustrations in color and a sketch map. 
Both books are published by A. C. Black, London). For Spain, 
In the track of the Moors, by Sybil Fitz-Gerald (E. P. Dutton, 
New York, 63 watercolors), can be recommended. Beautiful 
pictures of Spanish cities can also be found in the Spanish 
periodical, La Esfera. The pictures could be cut out and mounted 
and will be found most stimulating for the students’ work. 

Not only photographs and watercolors should be used to 
acquaint the students with foreign cities and landscapes, but 
reproductions of paintings by well known artists should also be 
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shown, thus giving the students the first glimpse of the art of the 
country they are studying. Such pictures give the mood of the 
landscape and the quaint poetic charm of old cities much better 
than photographs; they give the students a true and artistic 
impression of the foreign country and are absolutely necessary 
as a supplement to photographs. For instance, after having 
studied the architectural details of Rouen from photographic 
reproductions, Pissaro’s impressionistic painting of the Gros 
horloge a Rouen or his Vue, prise d Rouen will be most interesting. 
Pissaro’s paintings of Paris should not be left out, his Pont @’ 
Argenteuil, Boulevard Mont-Martre, Place du Théatre Francais, 
etc. The quaint charm of an old German town is strongly felt 
in Moritz von Schwind’s Hochzeitsreise, or in Spitzweg’s Brief- 
trdger and Am Dachfenster. Sorolla, the Spanish artist, has 
painted some wonderful impressions of Toledo, as Una Calle de 
Toledo; Casa del Greco in Toledo, and El Céntara in Toledo. 
Zuloaga’s Sepulveda and Old House of Haro, give us a better 
understanding of the soul of Spain than any photograph can 
ever do. 

Another interesting chapter is the development of the Burgen 
and chateaux from the strongly fortified medieval castles to the 
more comfortable residences of the nobility in later times. There 
is a charming book of illustrations, Deutsche Burgen und feste 
Schlosser (Leipzig, Langewiesche), the most characteristic of 
which may be studied and discussed. Burg Elz an der Mosel, the 
Wartburg near Eisenach, the Marienburg in West-Prussia and 
some of the poetic ruins of the castles on the Rhine, the Danube 
and the Saale would give a good idea of the subject. Or one 
might begin this with a general idea of a Burg, using Lehmann’s 
ideal picture of a medieval castle or Schultze-Naumburg’s 
beautiful painting, Burg Plauen. The latter is a creation of the 
painter’s imagination. The original cannot be found, but the 
picture gives us the best possible idea of the landscape in 
Thiiringen with its many well-known castles. 

In French some time might well be spent on the chateau 
region, using books, like J. de Foville et Le Sourd, Les Chateaux 
de France, or Blois, Chambord et les chateaux du Blésois, or Tours 
et les chateaux de Touraine, the last two are published in the 
collection, Les villes d’art célébres. In each case larger illustra- 
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tions than those in the books mentioned will have to be used for 
the actual recitation, as students must continually have before 
their eyes what they are talking about. Another recitation 
might be taken up in describing the beautiful houses of the time 
of the Renaissance. The half-timbered houses of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth century in France, Germany and Spain will form 
an excellent background for the study of history and incidentally 
might also be an education in taste. 

In connection with the old provinces, students will devote 
some time to the study of different types of peasant houses and 
peasant costumes. A little collection of inexpensive colored 
pictures is necessary and will stimulate the students’ interest in 
the subject. In French the paintings of Millet certainly give 
the best pictures of real peasant life. His churners, gleaners, 
sowers, sheepshearers and herders, his Femme au rouet and his 
Homme 4a la Houe are types taken from real life and his pictures 
are a valuable supplement to colored postal cards and other 
illustrative material. Besides the various reproductions of 
Millet’s pictures, published in France, the art publishing house 
of Callway in Munich has issued a Millet-Mappe, containing 
twelve reproductions, which are very suitable for class use. 
(Price 35 cents.) In studying Spanish peasant life, Sorolla’s 
painting, Leonese peasants, or Zuloaga’s Village Judge or his 
Vintagers returning in the evening will help the students to under- 
stand the different types found among the inhabitants of the 
Spanish countryside. It is not difficult to find a great many 
illustrations for German peasant costumes and peasant houses. 
The reprints from the “Jugend”: Schwarzwalddorf and Wiirttem- 
bergischer Bauernhof, both painted by Georgi, and Reiser’s 
Bauernhof im Werdenfelser Land are very satisfactory for our 
purposes. Among Teubner’s Kiinstler-Steinzeichnungen, Volkert: 
Am Bergeshang, Prentzel: In Schwaben, and Stiefel: Beschaulich- 
keit are especially to be recommended. For studying peasant 
costumes many interesting pictures can be found in the Seemann 
collection, for instance Thoma: Hans Thomas Mutter und Schwester, 
Bantzer: Hessischer Bauerntanz, Hélzel: Hausandacht, Defregger: 
Tiroler Bursche and Feierabend. Among the Jugend-prints, Sailer: 
Dachauer Béauerinnen, Zimmermann: Pfingstgang in Dachau, 
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Grissel: Die Schwestern, are charming colored reproductions of 
well known paintings. 

After having spent half a semester on the study of geography, 
students will find it very pleasant and a very interesting assign- 
ment to plan out for themselves a summer’s trip to France, 
Germany or Spain. Such a trip might be described in the form 
of a diary with a map; or a detailed itinerary for a whole year 
might be planned. Such a topic will have to be written out 
carefully, then looked over by the instructor in a private inter- 
view and then delivered orally, but not read, in class. As the 
purpose of this course is the acquisition of knowledge as well as 
the acquisition of a large vocabulary and fluency in its use, the 
more written work the student does, the better. Students, as a 
rule, are more interested in their topics and their talks before the 
class, if they are as real and as practical as possible. Mere 
description of cities and landscapes becomes very tedious and 
tiring after a while, unless the daily assignment is varied in 
different ways. There are a great many possibilities for the 
frame work of such talks; to mention a few: 1. Write a letter to 
an old friend of your mother who has never been abroad and who 
knows very little about foreign countries and describe in detail 
your first three days in Paris (Berlin, Madrid or any other 
foreign city). 

2. Give a little talk in your reading club at home about 
peasant life as you saw it during your trip in France (Germany, 
Spain). Illustrate it with pictures, postal cards and snapshots. 

3. Describe a walk on a Sunday in the Black Forest (or in 
the Spreewald) where you saw the peasants going to church in 
their old costumes. 

4. You are a teacher of modern languages in a high school 
and the French club has asked you to give them a little talk 
about your trip in the chateau region. Give your own personal 
experiences and describe the castles. Bring the photographs you 
have bought there and make the pupils feel that it was the most 
beautiful trip you have ever taken in France. 

Dialogues and conversations among several students are very 
helpful in vitalizing and enlivening the recitation, and students 
usually find such an assignment a very pleasant change from the 
routine work, for instance: 
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5. It is evening and you are sitting in front of the open fire 
with a friend you were traveling with last summer. Bring your 
photographs and talk over all your experiences, what you saw 
and what impressed you most during the week in Rouen (Granada, 
Toledo, Dresden, Munich). 

6. Invite two of your friends to tea and propose to them a 
summer’s trip abroad. Tell them what you especially wish to 
see and give them the reasons for your itinerary. They will ask 
you questions about the cost of the trip, how long they will stay 
in the different places, etc. Persuade them to go with you 
abroad and tell them about the benefit they will derive from such 
travel with you in France (Germany, Spain or South America). 


Vassar College. 


(To be continued) 
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THE COLLECTION OF DATA IN MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHING! 


By JoHnN VAN HORNE 





The following article is a presentation to readers of the Modern 
Language Journal of a project to establish machinery for the 
annual collection of facts regarding Modern Language teaching. 
The material is offered in tentative form in the hope that it may 
elicit discussion and suggestions. If the idea of establishing 
means for the assembling of data is approved by readers of this 
journal, it is hoped that they will generously contribute advice. 
Counsel is solicited first with regard to the advisability of putting 
the scheme into operation. If the general attitude is favorable, 
criticism is invited concerning the questionnaire at the end of the 
paper, in order that useless or faulty questions may be omitted or 
amended, valuable ones added, and in order that the questions 
may be adapted to both high school and college classes. Advice 
would also be welcome on various important practical matters, 
such as the number of persons who should carry out the scheme, 
the best means of securing the proper persons, financial support 
of the plan, and the means of publishing the results. When the 
project has been improved by suggestions, it is hoped that a 
definite formal recommendation may be made to the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers. Please send suggestions 
to the writer. 

At present there appears to be no machinery in existence for 
the collection, digestion and publication, on a large scale, of con- 
temporary data as to modern language teaching in the United 
States. There is no clearing house to which material from insti- 
tutions in all parts of the country may be submitted for purposes 
of classification and comparison. In short, we have no organiza- 
tion whereby we may become acquainted systematically with the 
facts of linguistic instruction in the schools, colleges and univer- 


‘ Adapted from a paper read at the meeting of the Association of Modern 
Language Teachers of the Central West and South in Chicago, May, 1919. 
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sities of the United States. The size of the country and the vast 
number of institutions in which modern languages are taught 
make it obviously impossible to keep abreast of all teaching 
details. A reasonably satisfactory knowledge of what is actually 
being done from year to year in high schools and colleges is the 
most that can be expected. 

Knowledge of pedagogical methods used by others cannot fail 
to be of value to every teacher. If a process can be put into 
operation to make easily accessible the important facts of con- 
temporary linguistic education, the results ought to compensate 
for the effort. The whole problem resolves itself into the collec- 
tion of data about what is happening. The ideal system would 
be to reach every institution in the United States (and perhaps 
Canada) in which modern languages are taught. Of course such 
an ideal cannot well be realized; but we should reach so many 
high schools and colleges that the resulting data gathered would 
be sufficient in quantity to insure tangible results. 

Machinery for the collection of data might be controlled by a 
single person, or by a single committee; by an individual for each 
language for which data are desired, or by a committee for each 
language. Separate individuals or separate committees might 
undertake the collection of high school data as distinguished from 
college or university data. However the machinery might be 
controlled, the methods and purpose of investigation would be 
the same. 

Assuming that the primary purpose of elementary modern 
language instruction is the development of ability to speak, 
understand, read and write the language studied, we should 
collect data along these four lines. More difficult, but not 
impossible, would be the assembling of facts regarding the cul- 
tural benefits conferred by language study. In each of these 
branches of linguistic education—speaking, understanding, read- 
ing, writing, and cultural value—there are many details about 
which information might be asked. Taking the matter of im- 
parting the ability to speak a foreign language, we should like to 
secure a collection of reports as to methods and devices used in all 
accessible institutions. For instance, it would be useful to know 
how many schools employ scientific phonetics in teaching a 
knowledge of pronunciation; whether scientific phonetics are 
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introduced at the very beginning of the first year; whether the 
standard phonetic alphabet is used; whether there is a daily 
phonetic drill, and, if so, of what nature it is, and how long it 
lasts at different times in the year, etc., etc. It weuld also be 
helpful to learn what devices are employed to encourage the 
student to use, in and out of class, the language that he is study- 
ing. As means to this end we might put the following questions: 
How much time daily is devoted to concert repetitions and to 
replies to questions? How is the period divided to enable each 
student to say something individually? How is the student 
trained to formulate and to answer questions? What means are 
employed to conquer timidity? etc., etc., etc. 

Similar questions concerning the development of the students’ 
ability to understand, to read, and to write a language, and 
inquiries concerning cultural benefits will be noticed in some 
detail in the questionnaire at the end of this article. 

The following is a plan for collecting data along the lines 
indicated in the preceding argument. In or about May of each 
year a questionnaire would be sent to all institutions from which 
a reply could reasonably be expected. The replies should be 
received by the end of the school year. They could be read, 
classified and prepared for publication by the beginning of the 
next school year. 

The object of a questionnaire like the one proposed is purely 
and simply the collection of facts. It is not intended to include 
in the statistics any theory as to what should be done to improve 
pedagogical methods in any department of modern language 
teaching, nor even to draw any conclusion from the statistics, 
except in so far as these speak for themselves. Such a body of 
material may well give rise to theories; it is to be hoped that it 
will furnish the starting point for numerous schemes of improve- 
ment. But in itself it can only be the data of teaching. 

A possible danger might arise if these statistics were con- 
sidered an attempt at too much standardization. They should 
not be so considered, if it is understood that no motive lies behind 
them other than the discovery of the truth as to teaching condi- 
tions in modern languages. Theories based on the figures might 
lead either in the direction of standardization or away from it. 
In short, the aim of this paper is to propose, or at least to open 
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to discussion, the question of the advisability of establishing 
machinery for an annual* recording of the facts of modern 
language teaching in the United States. 

Unfortunately, many questions to which we should like 
answers, cannot be answered satisfactorily in brief compass. 
Others can be answered only vaguely, in such a way that the 
answer is hedged about with conditions. In preparing an annual 
review of the situation, only such questions should be raised as 
will admit a fairly clear-cut answer in a few words. The more 
definite a reply is, the more easily it can be classified. Thus, it 
is easy to name the texts used in a given class during a given year, 
and figures based on this kind of information can be easily tabu- 
lated. It is much more difficult to classify answers to questions 
on the cultural value of a language. 


The following is a tentative questionnaire.’ 


I. PRELIMINARY INFORMATION 


1. How many students are in the class? (If one teacher has 
several sections of one class, the average number should be given.) 

2. What is the proportion of male and female students? 
What is the number of class periods per week? 

What is the average age of the students? 
Is the language in question required or an elective? 
Is the method of supervised study used? 

7. Have the students usually studied Latin or other foreign 
languages? What is the general character of linguistic prepara- 
tion—good, mediocre, or poor? 

8. What languages are taught in your institution and in what 
order? 

9. Do you specialize in this subject or teach other subjects 
also? 


wn 


> 


2 Possibly biennial or triennial, or perhaps some questions ought to be answered 
every year, and others at longer intervals. 

’It is realized that some questions can be answered only by estimates or by 
expressions of opinion. It is also evident that some questions apply only to first 
year work, whereas others are applicable only to really advanced classes. The 
writer has had in mind for investigation a four year course in high schools and 
two years in colleges. Where there are several sections of one class in the same 
institution, several blanks would be sent with the idea that each teacher would 
fill one out. The questions, as here presented, must be corrected and improved 
before they are considered in final form. 
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10. Does the institution possess facilities in the way of maps? 
wall charts? lantern slides? library? national pictures? etc. 





II. SPEAKING 
(a) Pronunciation 
i? 1. Do you use phonetics (i.e., scientific description of sounds) 
without a phonetic alphabet? 

2. Do you use a phonetic alphabet? If so, which one? 

3. When do you begin the phonetic alphabet? 

4. Do you have a periodical phonetic drill? If so, how often? 
How long does it last? What is its general nature? 

5. What sounds give most trouble? 

6. Is any method other than mere imitation used to teach 
pronunciation of phrases of sentences? 

7. Do you use in class any specific book on pronunciation 
apart from the grammar? 

(6) Practice in Speaking 

1. Do you use objects and pictures? If so, during what por- 
tion of the year? 

2. How much time a week do you average for oral work? 

3. Do you use chorus repetition? 

4. How much time do you estimate that each student is 
speaking the foreign language, whether alone or in chorus, during 
the period? 

5. Are the students, on the whole, excessively timid about 
speaking the foreign language? 

6. Do you generally use the oral exercises suggested in the 
grammar or do you develop your own? 

7. Which do you consider more important, fluency or correct- 
ness? Which is harder to develop? 

2 8. Do you assign passages to be memorized? If so, name 
pieces most commonly assigned. 

9. Do you begin work with a book in the possession of the 

| student? 





10. What opportunities are there for practice outside of class— 
clubs, dramatics, foreigners in institution or in city, etc.? 
| III. UNDERSTANDING 


1. Is English excluded from the class-room? 
2. Is English used for grammatical explanations? 
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3. Is English ordinarily used for other purposes? 

4. Does the student have the opportunity to hear anybody 
speak the language except one teacher and his fellow students, 
either in the class-room or outside? 

5. On the whole do you aim to pronounce as in normal con- 
versation, or more slowly and distinctly? 

6. What are the most difficult things for the student to grasp 
by hearing—special sounds? elisions? vocabulary? idioms? pro- 
nouns? phrases? verbs? general rhythm of phrases and sentences, 
etc.? 

7. Do you use dictation? If so, about how much? 

8. Is a phonograph used? 

9. Do students translate from hearing? 


IV. READING 


1. What texts (books, periodicals, newspapers) have you used 
this year? 
How many pages have you read this year? 
Do you translate? always? usually? often? rarely? etc. 
Do you do sight translation? If so, about how much? 
Do you assign outside reading? If so, about how much? 
6. Are plays used just like other works, or is there any attempt 
to use them for dramatic purposes? 
7. When do you begin reading? (for first-year classes only). 
8. About how much do you assign in each recitation in the 
first half of the year? in the second half? 
9. Do you ask questions in the foreign language on the reading? 
10. What seem to be the chief stumbling blocks to intelligent 
reading? 


me & he 


V. GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 

1. What grammar or composition books have you used this 
year? 

2. How much of it did you take in the first semester? in the 
second semester? 

3. How do you use the compositions from French to English? 
For translation? For grammar? For conversation? 

4. Do you use all the compositions from English to French? 
Do you use some of them? 

5. Do you require original compositions? i.e., do you use any 
scheme whereby the student composes his own sentences? 
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6. Do you use drill work provided in books? Do you make up 
your own? 

7. Do you use notebooks? Are they corrected from board? 

8. Is there oral drill on the composition? 

9. What grammatical points seem hardest for students to 
understand? 

VI. CULTURE 

1. What effort is made to explain the history and institutions 
of the foreign country? 

2. Are there literary discussions? 

3. Is the student brought into sympathy with the country or 
countries whose language he studies? How? 

4. What are the chief drawbacks to the acquirement through 
language study of general cultivation: lack of preparation? narrow 
nationalism? race prejudice? lack of time? lack of interest? 

5. Is there any introduction to general philology or history of 
language? 

6. Are linguistic and literary comparisons used? 

7. Is reading systematic in the direction of literary types? 

8. Are any reasons presented for language study? 

9. Are there collateral courses in the institution, such as 
history of the country whose language is studied? If so, do the 
language students often take them? 


VII. EXAMINATIONS 


1. On what points do you examine students? 

2. What percentage of importance is given to grammar? 
translation? pronunciation? understanding? compositions? etc. 

3. What relative value is given to class standing and examina- 
tions? 


University of Illinois. 














THE POINT OF VIEW: A REPLY TO M. DONDO 





By ANNA Woops BALLARD 


A criticism of my Beginners’ French in the February number 
of the JouRNAL would have passed without comment if the writer 
had stuck to his text of “Errata.”’ It is blameworthy to allow 
even evident slips to appear in a third edition but it is not always 
easy to transfer corrections at the right moment from one’s text 
to the plates, and my chief anxiety about this third edition was 
to have ready in time and included in it pp. 229-234 giving addi- 
tional drill on pronunciation and to have the information about 
the large pictures added where it was needed. 

Undoubtedly the two lessons mentioned are faulty, but when 
the critic says blandly the “‘illustrations are poor,” I can’t help 
wishing he may some day try writing a beginners’ book that is all 
illustration. He will understand then. 

“It is to be regretted that nowhere in the book do we find irregu- 
lar present subjunctives printed in full. In the verb tables at 
the end of the book, p. 201, the first person of irregular present 
subjunctives is given, but what is the student expected to do when 
he comes to the plural of aille, meure, veuille, and other such forms? 
After all this is a beginners’ book.”’ 

After all it is! And the writer can dispel his grief by consulting 
page 160 N.B. All difficulties with aille, meure, etc., will dis- 
appear as if by magic. 

“Several statements are incongruous. On p. 38 we read: 
‘voici and voild are used in reference to objects in plain sight. 
How does that statement justify sentences like ‘voici mon idée’ 
or ‘le voila disparu’?” 


“Voici mon idée,” etc. has nothing to do with distinguishing 


between the use of voila and i] y a. That is what is being done 
on p. 38! 

““*V’aurai de quoi acheter’ is passed without comment, but on 
page 146 we are told that ‘quoi,’ as a relative pronoun, is used 
rarely and indefinitely.” 
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See vocabulary p. 264 where this very phrase is quoted—and 
translated. 

“Tt would have been desirable that an explanation be given for 
the use and the omission of the definite article before the days of 
the week. On p. 94 we find: ‘En francais lundi est le premier 
jour de la semaine. Quel jour suit le vendredi? Quel jour vient 
apres lundi? Quelles classes avez-vous vendredi?’”’ 

Many explanations that may seem “‘desirable’’ are left to the 
questions of the pupil who will surely ask one in such a case. 
He has a teacher, who will gladly answer and who may be depended 
on to guide him safely as to the position of “bien” in a compound 
tense, p. 216, drill 2. 

“In a volume based on the use of phonetic symbols one ought 
not to find statements like the following: ‘S sounds like z,’ or 
‘c is soft.’”’ 

Why not? This quotation is from the Introduction where 
special care is taken to be intelligible to those not using phonetic 
symbols. Many do not yet believe in them. As to the words 
given and not given in phonetic transcription throughout the 
book, I wish the whole book were in phonetic transcription. But 
let us be thankful for small mercies. Many good books give none 
at all! And let us remember the 25 pages of phonetic transcrip- 
tion that are furnished and the six pages of most searching exer- 
cises calling for difficult sounds. 

“On pp. 194-195, verb paradigms, only the singular forms of 
the verbs are given in phonetic transcription; but there is no 
phonetic spelling for the plural in forms like achetons, devons, 
faisons, jetons, where it is just as important to get the correct 
sound, especially in the case of the sound [e].”’ 

As to this final complaint, any teacher who has been using the 
book can give the information that the present indicatives on 
pp. 194, 195 are not taught in this order but as they occur in the 
text. Before the pupil ever reads achetons, devons or jetons, he 
has learned to say donnons, finissons, rompons, and he has heard 
and used and read from phonetic transcription venez, prenez, 
fenétre, regardez, levez (all of which appear on the first two pages of 
Beginners’ French, and in phonetic transcription). 

Surely the author is the best judge of what he wants to teach 
in his own book. It is for him to choose. That is why no infor- 
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mation appears about verbs that may take either Avorr or ETRE: 
that is why the only cases taught of the tense after si is when the 
principal clause has the future or the conditional. There is a vast 
amount of material purposely omitted from BEGINNERS’ FRENCH 
almost enough for a book to follow it: there are dozens of such 
cases as that cited about si where only part, but the most impor- 
tant part, of a point of grammar is taught. 

So much depends on the point of view. 


Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 






































Notes and News 





State Correspondents 
Arkansas, Fannie A. Baker, Ohio, E. B. de Sauzé, Director 


Fort Smith High School of Modern Languages, Cleve- 
California, I. C. Hatch, Poly- landand Charles Bulger, Akron 

technic High School, University 

San Francisco Oklahoma, Faith Goss, Central 
Iowa, Chas. E. Young, State High School, Tulsa 

University, Iowa City Pennsylvania, Isabelle Bronk, 
Kansas, Mabel Duncan, Senior Swarthmore College, 


High School, Arkansas City Swarthmore 
Louisiana, L.C. Durel, Tulane South Dakota, Caroline Dean, 


University Yankton 
Maine, Roy M. Peterson, Uni- Tennessee, F. P. Jackson, Van- 
versity of Maine, Orono derbilt University, Nashville 
Nebraska, Abba Willard Bowen, Washington, Grace I. Liddell, 
Peru State Normal School Lincoln High School, Tacoma 


New York, Charles H. Holz- Wisconsin, B. Q. Morgan, Uni- 
warth, West High, Rochester versity of Wisconsin, Madison 


The Department of Spanish of the University of Maine has 
recently made an investigation of the extent to which Spanish is 
taught in the secondary schools of that state. Two years of 
study in the language are offered in several of the larger high 
schools, including Bangor, Bath, Houlton, Lewiston, Old Town, 
Portland and Rockland. Three years’ work is offered in Deering 
High School of Portland. Several private academies have intro- 
duced courses in the language, while others report that they are 
planning to do so soon. In most cases instruction in Spanish in 
the secondary schools of the state started in 1918, but Rockland 
High and Westbrook Academy have maintained courses since 1915. 
The subject has not been introduced in the smaller high schools. 


Professor Ralph W. Scott, formerly teacher of Spanish in the 
Hotchkiss School, Connecticut, has been appointed Professor of 
Spanish and Italian in Washington and Jefferson College. 

Professor H. W. Church, formerly of Monmouth (IIl.) College, 
returned last autumn from a term of service overseas in the 
Foyers du Soldat to take charge of the department of Romance 
languages at Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

R. M. P. 
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Here is the original of an item that appeared in the March 
Journal: ‘‘Académico correspondiente en los Estados Unidos. 
—En la junta del 11 del presente mes qued6 elegido académico 
correspondiente de la Real Academia Espafiola en los Estados Unidos 
el sabio hispanista, profesor don Elijah Clarence Hills, que durante 
varios afios fué bibliotecario de la Sociedad Hispanica o Espafiola de 
Nueva York, y ha publicado un gran nimero de obras relativas 
a la literatura y a la lengua castellanas.”—Boletin de la Real 
Academia Espanola, Diciembre de 1919 (pag. 776). 


The director of the National Peabody Foundation for Inter- 
national Educational Correspondence (see Journal for November, 
1919) writes: 

1. All requests for educational correspondents sent to France 
will hereafter be referred by Mr. Garnier to the National Bureau. 
Individual efforts on the part of teachers in securing French 
correspondents is discouraged. The national organization can 
keep a complete record and thus guarantee against any improper 
use of the correspondence only if all material passes through its 
channels. 

2. We are now receiving thousands of enrollments from 
France, girls and boys being enrolled in about equal numbers. 
The American enrollments should reach 100,000 before the close 
of another year. About 10,000 are now enrolled. The Bureau 
serves also college students and private and commercial classes. 

3. The “short term correspondent” who wishes to exchange 
letters in special subjects, such as homes of poets, museums, etc., 
will be found, no doubt, in considerable numbers. The Bureau 
is ready to serve groups of such persons. 

4. All French letters discarded by classes should be sent at 
intervals by teachers to the Bureau. They will be used in 
preparing articles and bulletins to be published for the benefit of 
teachers. 

Suggestions will be welcomed from all sources. 


Members of the modern language profession may be interested 
in an undertaking which the Mayo brothers have recently 
launched at Rochester, Minn. Fearing that the agitation 
against the study of German which resulted from the war might 
have serious consequences for the progress of medical science, 
they have decided to employ a trained language man as a trans- 
lator of such important treatises as ought to be available to 
American students of medicine; it is understood that they expect 
to finance the publication of such translations. It is a full time 
position, and is generously conceived both as to conditions of 
work and salary. The first incumbent was Mr. John C. Blanke- 
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nagel, Ph.D., Wisconsin, who has now accepted a position in the 
modern language department of the University of Montana. 
His successor in the Mayo clinic is Mr. Franz J. Graber, also a 
Wisconsin graduate. 


Enrollments in modern languages at the University of Wis- 
consin for the second semester are approximately as follows: 
French, 2,400; Spanish, 1,700; German, 400; Italian, 25. The 
number of instructors at present employed is: for French, 30; 
for Spanish, 22; for German, 7; for Italian, 1. 


The annual meeting of the Modern Language Teachers of 
Wisconsin is to be held at Madison early in April. President 
Purin of the Milwaukee Normal School is now busy making 
arrangements for the program. 


Jonesboro, Arkansas, citizens have shown their loyalty by a 
voluntary plan of taxation, raising thereby $28,000 for the needs 
of the schools of that city. This is called the “Jonesboro plan” 
and is being followed by other progressive towns. The directors 
of education in the leading cities of the state are making definite 
efforts to increase the salaries of their teachers and to improve 
school equipment. 

The death of George B. Cook, for many years Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Arkansas, removes a faithful official 
whom the teachers of the state remember as a genial friend and 
leader in educational affairs. 

Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, is planning four large new 
buildings to accommodate her students next year. 

The high school at Blytheville is making use of French 
Victrola records. Short stories are given to the class to memo- 
rize, prepared with the help of the records as a special aid to good 
pronunciation. 

Little Rock has organized three French Clubs and two 
Spanish Clubs: ‘‘Los Hijos de la Alhambra” and “El Club 


Hispano-Americano.”’ A recent program upon Ibéfiez was very 
interesting. 


“Lame Ducks’’ Once More! 


A correspondent writes from the north-west: “I am glad to 
state that the Tacoma High Schools are an exception to the 
statement made in the December, 1919, issue of the Journal, that 
all the departments of Modern Languages in the United States 
are ‘the department of lame ducks.’ Every teacher of modern 
languages in the Tacoma schools has had special training for that 
work. Of the teachers of French, one is a native Frenchwoman 
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who is a graduate of the Sorbonne and had two years’ work at 
the University of Vienna. All the others but one have studied 
French abroad; that one has her master’s degree in French, 
practically all her work being done under instructors whose native 
language is French. The teachers of Spanish are also well pre- 
pared. Three have studied Spanish in Europe, Cuba or South 
America; one has spent several summers in California under some 
of the best Spanish teachers available. Another has done all her 
work in Spanish under native Chileans, one of them being a former 
professor of history in the University of Santiago, the other a 
graduate of the Naval Academy of Chile. Nearly all of the 
teachers in the department have studied from three to seven 
foreign languages.”’ 


There has recently been established,in Italy an Instituto per 
la Propaganda della Cultura Italiana, with headquarters in Rome 
at 5, Campidoglio. The President of this institution is the 
Minister of Public Instruction; the Executive Committee is 
composed of three well-known men, among whom A. F. Formig- 
gini is the leading spirit; and the Advisory Board includes such 
men as Guido Biagi and Benedetto Croce. 

Its purposes are to intensify intellectual activity in Italy 
itself, in various ways, and to make that activity known in other 
countries, in particular by arranging for translations of the most 
notable current Italian works, and by the diffusion of accurate 
and interesting bibliographical information. 

The organ for the diffusion of this information is a monthly 
periodical called L’Jtalia Che Scrive. This periodical consists of 
about twenty pages each month, and contains sketches of modern 
Italian writers, both in literary and scientific fields; bibliographies 
of their works; miscellaneous articles of bookish interest; series 
of short articles dealing with the various Italian universities, 
academies and other educational institutions; a large number of 
brief reviews of recent works of all sorts; a series of interesting 
paragraphs contributed by contemporary authors and dealing 
with their own plans and experiences; a very complete biblio- 
graphical list of all Italian books of the month; news of the 
activities of the Institute; and a large number of publishers’ 
advertisements. The periodical thus gives a remarkably com- 
plete survey of Italian intellectual activity; and it gives it in a 
very interesting and compact form. 

Subscription to this periodical costs only five lire a year. 

Membership in the Instituto costs ten lire a year, and carries 
with it a free subscription to the periodical. 


Notes from Foreign Reviews 
The December issue of Modern Languages touches on the 
feeling in England that the teaching profession is the most under- 
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paid of professions, contains an interesting article entitled, 
“Britain as an Italian Province,” in which the author shows how 
thoroughly latinized Britain was by the fifth century, publishes 
brief reviews of some recent French poetry and fiction, contains 
a short account of the disappointment of the English teachers 
who went to Burgos to attend the vacation courses in Spanish, 
and gives a short bibliography of texts in modern languages. 


It is of interest, at a time when the demand for the suppression 
in America of schools in which all instruction is given in a foreign 
language is so imperious, to read in the address of the president of 
the Association des Professeurs de Langues Vivantes his belief that 
only by such instruction can we attain in foreign language teach- 
ing the results that are demanded by the public and aimed at by 
partisans of the Direct Method. He makes the excellent point 
that a greater virtuosity is expected of the pupil who has com- 
pleted a course in a foreign language than from one who has 
done equal work in another subject, and asserts that this virtu- 
osity can be attained only by more time in the subject than the 
present class system can possibly permit (Les Langues Modernes, 
1919, No. 1). 

The same journal (1919, No. 2) quotes an amusing example 
of how the Frenchman attached as interpreter to a unit of the 
British army put into English, for the benefit of his commanding 
officer, a claim for damages arising from a football game played in 
a pasture field, of which two sentences are: ‘“‘Those games do 
damage to the ground in those two places which I remark that 
the herb is root out and shall not grow against. My claim stay 
without answer.’’ The contributor adds that during his long 
assignment to the British army he observed that about one 
interpreter out of twenty knew English. On the other hand, 
Professor Loiseaux of Toulouse, who acted as interpreter for 
nearly four years, found that the results of the Direct Method 
in preparing interpreters who could speak and understand German 
were better than he expected—whatever that may mean!—but 
that the candidates wrote poorly. 


The question whether the requirement of a composition in 
the foreign tongue for the baccalaureate shall give way to a 
translation test supplemented by an explanation in the foreign 
tongue of certain words and expressions and answers to questions 
of a literary nature, or perhaps by the old-fashioned theme, or 
translation into the foreign tongue, was being eagerly discussed 
in France in 1919 (See Langues Modernes, Nos. 1, 2) with a 
tendency on the part of the profession to answer the question 
in the affirmative. 
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The October-November issue of this Journal contains a vigor- 
ous plea by Ernest Lavisse for the continuation of the study of 
German by French pupils. Mr. Lavisse bases his arguments on 
commercial and intellectual grounds. ‘Though no Germanophile, 
as is well known, he asks: ‘“‘Allons-nous prétendre effacer les 
grands noms inscrits dans histoire de l"humanité par les penseurs 
et les artistes de l’Allemagne?”’ 


In an article in the Revue Universitaire (1919, No. 5) Professor 
Weil of Caen outlines the history of modern language teaching in 
France. For the first forty years of the nineteenth century there 
was no organized attempt to give foreign language instruction in 
French lycées and colléges, and Duruy was the first minister to 
face the situation squarely and recognize that competent native 
teachers would have to be trained before the situation could be 
materially improved (1863). It was the Franco-Prussian War 
that shocked the French public into understanding their linguistic 
deficiency, and made them take language instruction seriously. 
Professors were still few, chiefly foreigners who understood 
neither their pupils nor the technique of the task which they had 
undertaken, but when once the general demand existed, capable 
native instructors were forthcoming in time. A sentence from this 
article is worth quoting: ‘‘La plupart des professeurs n’étaient pas 
des Frangais. On avait chez nous ce préjugé, disparu depuis peu, 
qu’un Allemand etait toujours capable d’enseigner |’allemand, et 
un Anglais d’enseigner l’anglais: c’est ainsi qu’aujourd’hui, dans 
certain pays du Nouveau Monde, quelques Frangais, apres avoir 
été coiffeurs ou palefreniers, se font accepter comme professeurs 
de langue frangaise.’”’ We are glad to tell Professor Weill that 
for aujourd’hui he should have written fier, and for font, the 
better form would be faisaient. 


The Revue de l’Enseignement des Langues Vivantes (No. 1, 
1919) contains a notice of the death of A. Wolfromm, who 
founded this journal in 1884 when professor at the lycée of Havre. 
An Alsacian, who had fought for France in 1870, M. Wolfromm 
began teaching soon after the struggle, and was closely associated 
with the development of foreign language instruction in its most 
difficult period. 

The same journal (No. 2) contains an eloquent obituary 
notice by Professor Legouis of Miss Edith Williams, founder in 
1896 of the Guilde Internationale. 

Professor Loiseaux of Toulouse contributes to the discussion 
of the results of the Direct Method in France his observation and 
that of another universitaire that the young men who were assigned 
to duties as interpreters or as instructors with English speaking 
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troops showed very considerable ability as linguists. He con- 
cludes that the method has not failed, though it has not given 
the results that were claimed for it. 


The French students in America are sending home many 
comments on their observations here. In R. L. V. for June, 
1919, is an article made up of phrases from many letters, all of 
which indicate that these young adventurers found hearty wel- 
comes, whether in Baltimore or Walla Walla, and that they 
observed the new educational phenomena about them with 
sympathetic, though somewhat blinking eyes. 


In another issue (1919, No. 11) of R. L. V. are some ‘‘Notes 
prises au cours de Pédagogie” bearing on various types of exer- 
cises: copying a text already studied, dictation of a familiar pas- 
sage, reproduction in the foreign tongue of familiar matter, 
written résumés of assigned passages, paraphrases in prose of a 
poem. ‘The last three and several other types of exercise are 
grouped under the head of rédaction, which term includes all the 
types of written work in the foreign tongue. This page contains 
nothing new, but a good many definite suggestions. 


A chair of Spanish has been established at the Sorbonne of 
which Professor Martinenche, well known to Hispanists in this 
country, is the first incumbent. Henri Mérimée has been made 
professor of Spanish at the University of Toulouse in succession 
to Ernest Mérimée, retired. 


It appears from an article by Th. Schoningh in Die Neueren 
Sprachen (1919, Nos. 1, 2) that the question of foreign language 
instruction is being as vigorously debated in Germany as else- 
where. A number of schoolmen are demanding that the study 
of foreign language be appreciably reduced in German schools, 
the time gained to be devoted to the mother tongue. The writer 
of the article, after citing a number of utterances to this end, 
makes a vigorous argument that Germans need foreign language 
study now more than ever. He admits that the time spent on 
composition in the foreign tongue may be well reduced, and holds 
that the main effort should be to study the psychology of other 
nations through representative writings. 

This number contains also an interesting sketch of the peda- 
gogic activity of Max Walter, who has been for more than 
twenty-five years head of the Frankfort Musterschule. The 
writer traces Walter’s evolution from the date of his first arrival 
in England (1871) at the age of 21: his meditations on the mistakes 
made by English boys learning German, which led him to accept 
the theory of the study of sounds by the phonetic method; the 
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conclusions he drew from the reception give his grammatical 
English as to the type of language that should be taught to 
beginners; and how they led him to regard as the correct pro- 
cedure imitation, rather than comparison through translation. 


Romance philologists will be interested in the “solving of the 
riddle of the origin” of aller, andare, and andar by W. Ricken in 
Nos. 1-2, 3-4 of this journal. The first is (one would write serait 
in French) from alare a “correctly formed Latin word, though 
little used, especially in writing,’ found as a component of ambu- 
lare; the other two are from in-viam-se-dare = in viam dari > inviam- 
dar. 

H. Schmidt publishes in Nos. 3-4 a continuation of his studies 
on French syntax in which it is his purpose to contrast actual 
usage with the teachings of the school books. The present study 
bears on the omission of subject personal pronouns; the use as 
subjects of moi, toi qualified by seul, of vous-méme; on the occur- 
rence of sentences like ‘‘ta cousine et toi n’avez aucune différence 
d’age: je vous /’avais bien dit, qu’ils ne se battraient pas; Qu’est-ce 
que tu penses de moi?—Je suis sfire que tu en penses bien du mal; 
Je croyais en toi, je n’y crois plus; Depuis un an on parle de /ui 
(d’un tri-car)—en France; C’est eux qui lui commandérent—; 
C’est elles qui t’ont empéché—; Mari Galande, la premiére, reprit 
conscience de soi. The article touches on many other points of 
equal interest in connection with the personal pronoun. Such 
studies should prove of great service to the writers of the school 
grammars of the future, who may thereby spare teachers and 
pupils some unnecessary labor. Readers of the Journal who find 
nothing new to say on problems of method would have ample 
field for their activities in making thorough investigations to 
determine what is actual usage in their special language in regard 
to some of the moot points, even in elementary syntax. Compare, 
for example, Schmidt’s group of examples as to the position of the 
personal object pronoun, e.g., Elle semblait se fort bien porter. 


In the same issue E. Lerch discusses the ‘‘two kinds of French 
Subjunctive”: 1) the subjunctive of wish, and 2) the subjunctive 
of uncertainty, under which two heads he groups the whole treat- 
ment of this mood, and maintains that the matter is vastly 
simplified when so considered. 


In the following issue (5-6) B. Herlet discusses at considerable 
length a set of six questions that had been proposed (in Nos. 3-4) 
for consideration at the coming Reichsschulkonferenz by officers of 
Neuphilologen-Verband. Five of these questions interest us: 

1. Is instruction in German in need of strengthening; a) in 
general; b) from the point of view of modern language teaching? 
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2. What modern languages are to be taught in German 
secondary schools? 

3. When shall the first language be begun? 

4. In what order are modern languages to be put in the 
curriculum? 

5. What shall be the goal of modern language teaching? 

Mr. Herlet replies in sum as follows: 

1. The first part of this question implies an increase in the 
amount of instruction in German at the expense of some other 
subject, presumably of foreign languages. There are no sound 
arguments for such a procedure. 

2. English and French. Italian, Russian, Spanish as elec- 
tives. 

3. In the fifth school year. 

4. French, because more highly inflected than English, more 
definitely organized grammatically, less difficult orthographically. 
Further, beginners usually like their second foreign language 
best, and as English is more important, it is well to profit by this 
fact in putting it second. 

5. Partly practical, partly scientific. The practical aim 
should be to have the pupil become skilful in comprehending and 
reproducing the foreign sound, capable of understanding the 
written and spoken tongue, and of expressing orally and in 
writing his own and others’ thoughts in the foreign language. 
The scientific aim should be to arouse interest in the phenomena 
of speech and to place the pupil in a position to appraise and 
enjoy foreign literary works. 


A Growl from the Business Manager 


I don’t mind being blown sky high by an indignant subscriber 
who takes four pages to let me know that the December number 
was lost in the mail. I don’t mind the passionate remonstrances 
of a lady who writes me in a backhand that nobody in the office 
can decipher. I have endured with becoming equanimity and 
fortitude the errors of printers and expressmen, but, among 
friends, the following cogit capram meam, as Demosthenes would 
phrase it: [Postal card: mutatis mutandis.]| 

Washington High School, 
January 27, 1920. 
Mr. George Banta. 
Dear Sir: 

We are obliged to discontinue our subscription to the Modern 
Language Journal owing to shortage of funds, but we have 
received the January number, so think you should be notified to 
send no more. K. Smith. 


Unfortunately the postmark is so blurred that it is impossible 
to find out where the postal card came from. Query: Why don’t 
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folks state post office address in communicating with a business 
manager regarding business matters? 

Without prejudice to Smith, it may be safely said that while 
his views as to the ethics of notification in such cases are impec- 
cable, his chronology is hopelessly wrong. Query: Why didn’t he 
speak before? Why should October, November and December 
numbers of the Journal be required to waste their sweetness on 
the desert air of the Dead Letter Office when they might be 
fructifying the intellect of some prospective subscriber in partibus 
infidelium? Paraphrasing the jargon of Political Economy, 
Smith’s qualms of conscience are not effective qualms. 

Mr. Banta is not the Business Manager; the name and 
address of that unfortunate individual appear in every issue of 
the Journal. 


The Modern Language Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 1, published in 
Los Angeles by the M. L. A. of Southern California, and edited 
by C. A. Wheeler, has just been received. It contains a number 
of official notices, mention of publications in the language field, 
“Notes,” and the membership list of the Association, which has 
now fifty-nine members. 

SUMMER COURSES FOR FOREIGNERS IN MADRID 

For nine years the “Junta para Ampliaci6n de Estudios,” an 
organization established by the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
in co-operation with the Centro de Estudios Historicos and mem- 
bers of the Faculty of the University of Madrid has been offering 
courses in Spanish Language, Literature, Hstory and Art to 
foreigners. 

These courses, of an eminently practical character, have en- 
joyed great success in past years. Many teachers and students of 
Spanish in Europe and Amerca have taken advantage of the 
opportunity thus offered them to come into contact with the 
intellectual life of Spain, to become acquainted at first hand with 
her customs, to admire the artistic treasures of her old cities, to 
perfect themselves in Spanish; in a word, to acquire a more inti- 
mate comprehension of what Spain really is. 

The ninth Summer Course for Foreigners will be held ths 
year in Madrid from the 24th of July to the 4th of September. 
Experienced teachers under the direction of Sr. D. Ramon Menen-. 
dez Pidal will give courses of lectures on grammar, phonetics, 
literature, history, art, geography and general topics dealing with 
Spanish life. There will also be practical classes for the analysis 
of literary texts and exercises in conversation, composition and 
translation. 

Visits to the principal museums and art collections of Madrid 
and trips to the royal palaces and cities of artistic interest lying 
near Madrid, such as the Escorial, Toledo, Avila, and Segovia, 
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will be organized. At the conclusion of the course, the Junta will 
give the matriculated students a Certificate of Attendance and if 
they care to take the final examinations, a Certificate of Com- 
petence, where official statement is made of their knowledte of the 
Castilian language. 

Duly authorized by the “Junta para Ampliaci6n de Estudios,” 
and for the purpose of facilitating the attendance of American 
students and teachers, a general excursion to Spain is being organ- 
ized under the management of Professors Joaquin Ortega of the 
University of Wisconsin, Clarence E. Parmenter of the University 
of Chicago and Srta. Carolina Marcial Dorado of Bryn Mawr 
College, who, being familiar with the needs of the American trav- 
eler and the characteristics of Spanish life, will be in a position to 
give the travelers efficient aid, helping them to solve any diffi- 
culties that may arise, giving them necessary information regarding. 
their studies and establishing a cordial friendship among the 
members of the party by means of informal lectures in Spanish. 

For the lodging of the American excursionists the magnificent 
buildings of the Residencia de Estudiantes, erected some four 
years ago and having all modern improvements, have been secured. 
The Residencia is situated on the heights of the Castellana, the 
most fashionable district of Madrid. Provisions have also been 
made for meals to be served in the Residencia. Several young 
Spanish men and women will stay at the Residencia, preside at 
the tables and converse with the students when these are free from 
their class room duties. 

A price per person will be fixed which will cover ali expenses 
including passage, railroad fares, hotels, tips, lodging in th 
Residencia; the privilege of Spanish conversation with special 
instructors at the Residencia, matriculation fees in the courses of 
the “Junta para Ampliaciédn de Estudios,’ books and study 
materials, such extraordinary expenses as trips in Spain, etc., etc., 
thus avoiding all troubles and annoyances connected with a trip 
of this sort for the students. 

If a considerable number of teachers should be unable to attend 
the course on the above mentioned dates (July 24 to Sept. 4) it is 
very probable that the ‘Junta para Ampliacién. de Estudios 
would organize a similar course from July 10 to Aug. 21. Those 
who are interested in securing information will kindly mention 
which of the two dates they prefer. 

All who are interested in the plan and who would like to become 
members of the party should communicate as soon as possibe 
with Professor Joaquin Ortega, Spanish Bureau, The Institute of 
International Education, 419 W. 117 St., New York City, as the 
party will be limited. To those who prefer to make the trip alone, 
Professor Ortega will be glad to give all the information at his 
disposal regarding the expenses of the trip. 











Reviews 











Four French Texts 

Four texts of the new Macmillan French Series, which is under 
the general editorship of Professor Hugo P. Thieme of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, have been received for review. They are illus- 
trated, contain questions on the text in French, English sentences 
for translation, and a varying amount of explanatory matter 
and vocabularies. The binding is quite appropriately in “horizon 
blue.” 


I 
Le Roi des Montagnes by Edmond About, edited with introduc- 
tion, notes, exercises and vocabulary by Frances B. Wilson. 
The Macmillan Co., 1919. vii+210+169 pp. 


A brief sketch of the author is given in the introduction. A 
few short cuts are made in the text. The exercises at the end 
consist of questions in French based on the text and English 
sentences for translation. 


II 
Colomba, by Prosper Mérimée, edited with introduction, notes 
and vocabulary by Victor E. Frangois. Drawings by Herbert 

Deland Williams. The Macmillan Co., 1919. x+178+126 

pp. 

This new edition of a favorite text is provided with a brief 
biography (in English) of the author, giving his setting in French 
literature. The numerous historical allusions and references to 
local customs are made clear in the explanatory notes, as are also 
the more difficult constructions. At the end there are questions 
on the text in French calling for simple answers, and English 
sentences for translation. The vocabulary is very complete. 


Ill 
Contes du Pays de Merlin, compiled by Helen W. Van Buren and 
illustrated by George Gillett Whitney. The Macmillan Co., 
1918. xiii+105+56 pp. 


These tales, dealing for the most part with the early history 
of Brittany, are very simply, yet pleasingly, told. They give 
touches of local color, refer to the costumes of the Bretons and 
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to their habits of thought and customs, and include occasional 
anecdotes in the lives of historical personages. They center 
about such historical or semi-historical characters as King Arthur 
and those associated with him, notably, Merlin; Comorre, the 
tyrant; Dagobert II and Florent, bishop of Strasbourg; Bertrand 
du Guesclin; Jeanne d’Arc; and Anne de Bretagne and her 
husbands, Charles VIII and later Louis XII. 

There is a short introduction in English on the history of 
Brittany and the characteristics of its inhabitants, and each 
“Conte” is followed by a brief statement (also in English) of the 
historical basis for the more or less legendary tale. Each Conte 
is also provided with simple questions in French and with English 
sentences for translation. 

The book is suitable for elementary classes. 


Scenes of Familiar Life, arranged progressively for students of 
colloquial French, by Mrs. J. G. Frazer, with questionnaire 
by Messrs. Von Glehn and Sallé. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 
The Macmillan Co., 1919. ix+214 pp. 


The purpose of this little English publication, whose American 
edition is before us, is to provide “simple yet varied material for 
conversation classes” and for “‘practical training.’”’ This aim has 
been successfully carried out in twenty-six little dialogues pre- 
senting scenes from every-day life: an irritable old man at break- 
fast, venting his ill-humor on his faithful “‘gouvernante’’; little 
play scenes of children, some quite amusing for young people; a 
conversation at the telephone; a scene in the Jardin des Plantes; 
a glimpse of how the omnibuses are managed in Paris, etc., etc. 
Taken all together these little scenes give a good many aspects 
of French life, manners, and customs. 

The language abounds in the ordinary expressions that one 
would use about the house and in one’s usual round of activities. 
The earlier scenes consist of four or five pages or even less, require 
from one to six actors, and contain but a modicum of the story 
element. The later ones are somewhat longer and call for eight 
or ten actors. All are lively and contain many amusing and 
unexpected turns. 

Questions in French follow each dialogue, one set calling for 
the re-telling of the content in the past, another requiring explana- 
tions of words and idiomatic expressions used in the text. 

The vocabulary contains a few Anglicisms. Special meanings 
are given as they occur in the text, with classification of those 
that are “familiar” and ‘“‘very familiar.” 

A teacher seeking material for every-day conversation or for 
very simple plays will be pleased with this little series of animated 
sketches. Epna C. DUNLAP. 

Parker High School, 

Chicago. 
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La Nouvelle France, by Frank Louis Schoell. Holt and Co., 1919. 





This attractive little volume is a real contribution, as far as 
text-books are concerned, to the understanding of the French 
and of France. The first part of the book, a diary, relates the 
personal experiences of the author in German prison camps. It 
gives in a lively, clever style, a picture of the life of prisoners of 
war in Germany and throws an interesting light on the charac- 
teristics of our allies and of our enemies through the medium of 
the persons whose acquaintance we make in the course of the 
narration. The author has a particular gift of summing up ina 
sentence or two the outstanding features of the various nations. 
Those teachers who object to war-books—it is a pity that there 
is so great a tendency to forget in this country—will find in the 
second half of the little book a few interesting chapters on La 
Résurrection de la France. Never has the moment been more 
propitious and more urgent for giving the American mind a true 
understanding of French character. It is the duty of us French 
teachers to dispel many of the false notions concerning the French 
which unfortunately are still existent in this country. Some of our 
returning soldiers who did not understand have circulated many 
derogatory statements. Mr. Schoell’s book will go a great way 
toward correcting some of those false impressions. 

The vocabulary is carefully prepared and there are remarkably 
few misprints. Perhaps it is unnecessary in the vocabulary to 
give the feminine form of adjectives like grand, since the book is 
not destined for beginners, or to include the definite and indefinite 
articles, but that is a minor detail. On p. 143, under Lens, from 
should read for; p. 118, under comble, ‘at the top of joy” should 
be changed to “‘at the height” and “‘to cap the climax” is perhaps 
a better translation for ‘pour comble.’’ Mr. Schoell’s book can 
be used to great advantage for rapid reading in class or for out- 
side reading as a companion volume to a modern French text. 


Le Retour des soldats. A French comedy in one act. By Eugéne 
Maloubier. Allyn and Bacon, 1919. 


The little play by Professor Maloubier was, as the author 
states in the preface, written especially for American schools and 
colleges, with the purpose of affording conversation, drill, and 
practical exercises through the medium of dialogue. Prof. 
Maloubier also states that the play can easily be performed in 
schools, colleges and clubs, as it requires but little scenery. It is 
rather difficult to judge the little play, for from the point of view 
of subject matter and technique its value is unfortunately quite 
insignificant. One cannot look upon it as a piece of literature, 
and from that angle there is no scarcity of plays in modern French 
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literature that are suitable for the purposes mentioned above. 
From the point of view of language, it is well written, but there 
again we find many splendid texts already available to the Ameri- 
can student. And finally as a bit of documentation on France 
and the war, “eh bien, il y a mieux.’’ The reader is not at all 
impressed with the ‘‘marraine’’ and her twenty-two “filleuls,” 
with her various other war activities and economies, nor with the 
maid and her god-son, for all those traits of generosity and self- 
sacrifice have been presented to us in a much more masterly way. 
After all the student has some literary taste. We should try to 
give them the best, especially when it concerns a foreign country, 
and even more so when it concerns France; and the best is fortu- 
nately at our disposal. 

The play is followed by Notes, Conversation Exercises, Com- 
position Exercises and a vocabulary. 

HELENE Harvirt. 
Columbia University. 


Manual of Military German, by FRepERIcK W. C. LIEDER and 
Ray W. PETTENGILL, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1918. vii+364 pp. 

The sudden ending of the world war brought to a halt also the 
instruction in “‘military German” that formed part of the S. A. 
T. C. curriculum. The book under review is hence likely to 
prove still-born, and the somewhat meretricious appeal of the 
circular letter sent out by the Harvard University Press! cannot 
materially alter this outstanding fact. However, since the 
Manual represents the first serious attempt to collect and present 
to the American public the German military vocabulary and 
phraseology, a more than passing review seems called for. 

The contents are: 1. Outline of German Grammar. 2. Word 
Lists. 3. Tables. 4. Reading Selections. 5. Abbreviations. 
6. Vocabulary. Of these the outline of grammar is far and away 
the weakest. One gains the impression that it is the result of a 
perfunctory effort to meet a requirement of the War Department’s 
Committee on Education and Special Training. Whether or not 
the user of the book has had preliminary training in German, the 
outlines already accessible (Gould, Greenfield, Haertel and Gast) 
will serve his purpose vastly better than what is offered here 
within the compass of twenty-six pages, three of which treat the 
alphabet, while five are taken up with a list of strong verbs. 
Almost the only paragraph to which the above would not apply 
is the statement on page 12 on the use of du, ihr, and Sie in the 

'“Which is more likely to arouse the interest of your students, ‘Hermann 
und Dorothea’ or an account of life in the trenches? Will they learn the German 
equivalents for ‘bread,’ ‘dish,’ and ‘mother-in-law’ as eagerly as those for ‘rifle,’ 
‘knapsack,’ and ‘listening post’?”” (Under date of September 17, 1919.) 
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army. The pursuit of military brevity has, besides, led to 
obscurity of statement and, at times, to ungrammatical English. 

The word lists are given under thirty-one rubrics, beginning 
with “Time” and closing with “Important Adjectives.’”’ The 
groups treated are by no means exclusively of a military character: 
they touch to a considerable extent upon the technical vocabulary 
of science as well. In the main, these lists are excellent. Access 
to them would have materially lightened the work of many an 
instructor of ‘‘military German” in the autumn of 1918. If any 
general criticism is in place, it is that accent should have been 
indicated more freely,? an observation that applies with equal 
force to the vocabulary at the end of the volume. 

Of the Tables (pp. 75-91), Nos. 5, 6 and, to a lesser extent, 7, 
may lay claim to more than ordinary interest, presenting as they 
do a comparison between German, American, British, and French 
army and navy ranks. It is just such technical matters that are 
of the greatest interest to the military man and prove most per- 
plexing to the non-military teacher. Taken in conjunction with 
the illuminating “General Explanations” on page 81, these tables 
present information not so readily accessible elsewhere and for 
purposes of reference possess a value that will not be seriously 
affected by the return of peace and a passing away of a military 
Germany. 

The Reading Selections are grouped under the heads: I. In- 
fantry; II. Trench Warfare; III. Artillery; IV. Fortified Positions; 
V. Aviation; VI. Hospital and Health; VII. Railroad; VIII. Auto- 
mobile; IX. and X. Miscellaneous; XI. Submarine; XII. Naval 
Engagements; XIII. Status of Merchant Vessels in War; XIV. 
Selections in Gothic? Type; XV. Specimens of German Script. 
There are upward of a hundred selections in all, differing in 
length from a few lines to four or five pages. Almost without 
exception this material is well chosen. There are included several 
apparently genuine letters from the German front written to the 
folks at home. In some instances one misses an indication of the 
source or date of an extract. Thus it would have been of interest 
to know the date of the observations on alimentation and health 
(p. 178). In at least one case this obscuration of source seems 
to the reviewer to go clearly beyond the legitimate, in the expro- 
priation, without credit, of a section on “Das Klima der Rhein- 


' 2Charpie, p. 38; Intendantur, p. 39; Manschette, p. 42; Visier, p. 47; Kar- 
tusche, p. 49; Abonnent, p. 55; Beton, p. 62. Pedler E 67) is not Trédler but 
Hausierer. 

* There are seven pages in Gothic type as over against 148 pages in Roman 
type, not a very equitable distribution in view of the statement in the Preface 
that “Roman and Gothic type have both been used.” Personally, the reviewer 
would be glad to see the use of the Gothic type (and script) in German abandoned 
but the fact remains that Gothic is still the norm and the Latin type the excep- 
tion, a fact that the authors should have reckoned with. 
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provinz” from Steinecke’s “Landeskunde der Rheinprovinz” 
(Sammlung Géschen). The fugitive character of the source 
could here at least not be urged in excuse. Occasionally an 
extract represents a translation from an English original, not 
always without leaving traces of the foreign origin.‘ 

In the list of abbreviations, Stv., occurring on page 95, has 
been overlooked. The Vocabulary seems to be fairly complete 
so far as the reading selections are concerned. It should, however, 
have included such technical expressions as those found in Table 
16. The identification of Hafergriitze with “Quaker Oats” smacks 
of a jest. Aabel is entered as masculine, Telegraphenkabel as 
neuter. 

A little more care might have been bestowed upon the proof- 
reading (pp. 40, 46, 50, 53, 62, 86, 170, 189, 200, 228), although 
some of the errors impress one as due to negligence in the printing 
office. 

The general make-up of the volume is distinctly attractive. 

B. J. Vos. 

Indiana University. 


Studies in Spanish-American Literature. IsAAc GOLDBERG, Ph.D. 
With an introduction by Proressor J. D. M. Forp. 377 pp. 
Brentano’s, 1920. 

It is only within the last few years that we North Americans 
have begun to concern ourselves with Spanish-American letters. 
Mr. Coester’s Literary History of Spanish-America blazed the 
trail; Professor Ford has devoted a chapter to Spanish-American 
Literature in his Main Currents of Spanish Literature and now 
comes Mr. Goldberg with his Studies in Spanish-American Litera- 
ture. Mr. Coester’s pioneer work in surveying the literatures of 
all the Spanish-American countries is of course but an introduc- 
tion to the field. Mr. Ford’s sketch is meant to be merely a 
bird’s-eye view. But Mr. Goldberg’s essays are the first ex- 
haustive studies of Spanish-American men of letters to be pub- 
lished in this country. 

We prattle so much about our interest in Spanish-America 
that one might expect a greater output than this. But alas! 
Our primary concern as a nation is not Spanish-American culture 
and civilization, it is Spanish-American dollars. One of the 
reasons for the feeling of hostility and suspicion on the part of 
our Spanish speaking neighbors is the fact that we look upon 
them with a sort of disdainful superiority, because from our 
newspapers we read only about their political revolutions and 
their commercial statistics. We are interested in them only as 

* As e.g., verpassen, p. 167, 1. 14, and the position of seitlich liegend on the 


same page, |. 36. Selection 77 seems to the reviewer to suffer particularly from 
this defect. 
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financial possibilities, and naturally they resent this attitude. 
It is only during the present Wilson adminstration that we have 
succeeded in allaving somewhat their fears of military aggression. 
We may shut our eyes to the history of Texas, Lower California, 
Porto Rico, and Panama; but the facts stand out clearly to the 
Spanish-American. Mr. Goldberg’s book can gain more friends 
for us than a score of protestations of friendship on the part of 
our officials. Among the leaders of the hostile element against 
us have been journalists and men of letters. These scholarly 
and sympathetic Studies will have great influence in silencing 
hysterical fears of these gentlemen. 

Mr. Goldberg’s book represents the combination, rare in this 
country, of sound scholarship and brilliant style. Its value is 
further enhanced by the inclusion of the beautiful translations of 
Alice Stone Blackwell, who has done more than any other American 
to interpret to us poetically the beautiful poems of our contem- 
porary Spanish-American writers. Mr. Goldberg has wisely con- 
tented himself with an exhaustive treatment of a few outstanding 
names in the contemporary literature of Spanish-America, the 
Modernistas, rather than sketch superficially the whole ground. 
This volume is merely the first of a series; he promises to treat 
other writers just as fully in later volumes. 

The first thought that assails the reviewer of a book like this 
is the question, ‘Is there after all any such thing as Spanish- 
American Literature?” Are there not really twenty-odd Spanish- 
American literatures? Spanish-Americans have to be sure a 
common language; but have they a common social and political 
bond? Of course geographical propinquity combined with the 
linguistic bond has drawn them closer together than English- 
speaking peoples like the United States and Australia for example. 
One might draw a parallel of the Spanish-American group of 
nations if one could imagine a multiplication of states geographi- 
cally and socially close like the United States and Canada. And 
vet most of their own critics looked upon their combined efforts as a 
literary unit, and one of them has even warned the United States 
that she must take seriously some day the “‘cubs of the Spanish 
lion.” 

The author of these words, Ruben Dario, well exemplifies in 
his life this Pan-Americanism of the Spanish-speaking peoples. 
Born in Nicaragua, he was a journalist in Chile, consul for 
Colombia to Argentina, which he called his second home, and 
again representative of his native country in Madrid and Paris. 
He cannot even be called strictly a Pan-American, for he lived 
from choice most of his life in Europe. If he were to be given a 
literary home, it should be Paris. And Paris we must constantly 
bear in mind is the intellectual capital of Hispanic-America, as it 
is also of Brazil. To understand our southern neighbors well, we 
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must realize that neither their mother, Spain, nor their older 
brother, the United States, have wielded so potent an influence 
over them as France. Socially and intellectually, the greater 
part of Hispanic-America looks upon France as its teacher today. 

Mr. Goldberg justly devotes one quarter of his book to Dario, 
without doubt the most original literary figure that Spanish- 
America has yet produced. His death reported a few years ago 
gave rise to a great many critical estimates of his work in South 
America, France, and Spain. Here his death caused no intellec- 
tual ripple; his name was scarcely known. Our critic shows in a 
masterful essay that he has seized Darfo’s striking characteristics. 
He shows that Dario epitomizes the neo-Hispanic Modernista 
school whose foster-mother is French. Dario has poured new 
wine into old bottles. Mr. Goldberg, who is a student of com- 
parative literature, has skilfully analyzed Dario’s poetic work 
without insisting too dogmatically on definite influences. Of 
Dario, he eloquently says, “‘He crystallized an epoch, he trans- 
formed a language. He belongs not only with the greatest poets 
that have written in the Spanish tongue, but with the masters of 
universal poesy.”’ 

In his opening chapter on the Modernista movement of which 
Dario is the prophet, Mr. Goldberg shows the influence of the 
French Parnassians and Symbolists on Spanish-American men of 
letters. Here he sketches the work of what he justly calls the 
Modernista precursors, and makes clear to the reader that this 
new school is giving Spanish-America an original literature that 
cannot be confused with the literature of old Spain. I should 
like to emphasize, in passing, that of the seven bards analyzed, 
four come from much-despised Mexico. If only Mr. Average 
Reader will peruse Mr. Goldberg’s books, perhaps he will find 
out that all Mexicans are not ignorant greasers and brigands. In 
this chapter Mr. Goldberg shows Hugo and Verlaine as the gods 
of this twentieth century poetic school and mentions Whitman 
and Poe among the non-French influences. But let us take no 
pride in this. We did not introduce these American poets; they 
reached Spanish-America by way of France, mainly through 
Baudelaire, and I daresay that the Spanish-American poet and 
student of letters is more familiar with the French versions of our 
fellow-countrymen than with the English originals. 

With unerring critical judgment, Mr. Goldberg devotes his 
second fullest chapter to the Peruvian poet, José Santos Chocano, 
upon whom has fallen the mantle of Dario. He, indeed, has 
more claim than Dario to the title of poet of Pan-America. For 
when he sings of the new world he includes North America, the 
brother, and not the enemy. Furthermore, he is less European 
and less of the old civilization of Europe than Dario. He repre- 
sents the fresh, young, vigorous, and exuberant civilization of 
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America. He is a human exclamation point who, especially in 
Alma América, sings of himself, the poet of America, and the 
rivers, forests, and cities of the new world. Mr. Goldberg calls 
him a “ringing bell, a blasting trumpet,” in contrast to Dario, 
whom he characterizes as a “vibrant lyre.” To us Santos 
Chocano calls to mind Walt Whitman. 

Ruben Dario and Santos Chocano are fairly well-known in 
this country among a small group of Hispanists. Much less is 
known of Jose Enrique Rodé, the Uruguayan teacher, philosopher, 
and critic. We are indebted to Mr. Goldberg for a most illumi- 
nating and scholarly study of this essayist and critic of the 
Modernista movement. Of this writer, a Spanish critic—and 
Spaniards have been none too prone to praise Spanish-Americans 
—says that “he writes the best Spanish in all the globe.” Rodd, 
of the calm and philosophical judicial mind, refers to North 
Americans as a people with great will to do but who are lacking 
in culture and refinement. With this tempered judgment a 
great many of us sadly agree. 

In an entirely different spirit are the violent and vitriolic con- 
demnations of Rufino Blanco-Fombona. He has done more than 
any other Spanish-American man of letters to keep burning the 
flames of hatred against us. A Venezuelan office-holder under 
Castro, he has suffered at the hands of the United States, so his 
pen is steeped in venom. Mr. Goldberg, who refers to him as 
“poet, critic, novelist, sociologist, and polemist,” assigns him a 
large place in the Modernista movement, and his_is'no doubt an 
important influence, but his lack of balance, his eternal egoism 
and his passionate exaggerations vitiate a great deal of his work. 
Mr. Goldberg, in spite of his praises, admits that it is by his 
novels, The Man of Iron and The Man of Gold, that he will be 
remembered in future generations. But even in them the author 
so loses his sense of perspective that his characters often degen- 
erate into caricatures. 

With these Studies in Spanish-American Literature, Mr. 
Goldberg has added a work of sound erudition, critical insight, 
and balanced judgment to the small library of American literary 
criticism. Besides being a keen critic, Mr. Goldberg is a master 
of English style. Lovers of good literature will welcome his book 
because the form is worthy of the content. The book will, I am 
sure, have a profound influence in Spanish America. It will be 
read there eagerly by men of letters, critics, and students of 
literature. It will do more to cement cordial relations than a 
dozen Pan-American conferences. It will prove to Spanish- 
America that we have discerning critics who are pointing out to 
us the beauties of their literature. We shall look forward with 
eager anticipation to the forthcoming volumes on Hispanic 
American literature promised by Mr. Goldberg. 

SAMUEL M. WAXMAN. 
Boston University. 











